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ZACHARY TAYLOR. 


One of the most affecting incidents we have 
heard connected with the death of General 
Taylor, that great event which has, more than 
any similar incident of many years, touched the 
heart of the American community, is the cir- 
cumstance of crowds of the country people 
flocking to the railway stations to know if this 
sudden report could be true. This individual- 
izes to our minds the interest in the late Presi- 
dent felt by the masses, which seems vague and 
indefinite, abstract and remote, when spoken of 
simply as felt by the country. The nation 
collectively does feel this calamity, but in this 
incident we have a glimpse of the people who 
compose this community. We see the men 
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coupling his assertion with one of those great 
moral reflections, pregnant with meaning for 
future times, to which his mind naturally rises 
on great occasions :—*I believe, that associated 
with the highest admiration for those military 
qualities possessed by him, there was spread 
throughout the community a high degree of 
confidence and faith in his miegrity and honor 
and uprightness as aman __—‘I believe he was 
specially regarded as both a firm and a mild 
man in the exercise of authority. And I have 
observed more than once, in this and in other 
popular governments, that the prominent 
motive with the masses of mankind for con- 
ferring high power on individuals, is a confi- 
dence in their mildness. Their parental pro- 
tection is regarded as of a sure and safe cha- 
racter. The people naturally feel safe where 
they feel themselves under the control and 
ptotection of sober counsel—men of impartial 
minds and a general paternal superintendence.” 

The public view of President Taylor of late 
was blended with the consideration of the 
peculiar state questions in which his office 
was concerned. It will now return to the 
man as he first became known to the people in 
the half-forgotten epithet,“Old Zack.” His 
doughty resolution, his courage, his honesty, 
his plain sincerity, his simple “rough and 
ready” manners, come back to us as we 
recall the time when the whole nation hung 
in suspense upon his movements in a foreign 





coming from their houses and from their labors, 


seeking news of a personal friend, and we may | land, with his isolated band of our countrymen 
imagine some among them grieving as if a in Mexico; when he was in danger and in 
part of their own life had been taken from | peril, and the perplexities of statesmanship at 
them. T’o each President Taylor had appeared | home would have been aggravated by his de- 
a revival of the great first incumbent of the | feat,—but that defeat was never heard of. 
office. They saw in him, and the thought at | Still he fought on and fought it out, repaired 
least did honor to their hopes and wishes, the | all the errors of the campaign by victory, and 
inheritor of the virtues of George Washing- | Still remained the placid, calm Zachary ay a 
ton. They had loved to couple the names| With not a trace of egotism or vanity about 
together and trace the parallel in their lives him. It was felt that enough of the man lay 
and fortunes. There were grounds for the | under the soldier to support the civilian, and 
suggestion of resemblance. Both were re- that such virtues were useful to any station. 





markable, not merely for their military and 
civie worth, but for the same modesty and 
sincerity in its manifestation. Talking with 
neither at Washington would you have been 
likely to be reminded of the soldier. They | 
did not carry the military man out of the camp 
or battle field. Members of a profession, the 
military, the most prone to public display and 
the exercise of personal vanity,—a profession | 
living on the breath of popular admiration in_ 
proportion as it is essentially unsupported by 
the healthy natural instincts of society—| 
neither bore about him that atmosphere of 
egotism apt to invest great popular com- 
manders, People heard no trumpetings from 
Washington of Trenton, or from Taylor of 
Buena Vista. The latter could afford to throw 
discredit on the horrors of war—as he did. A 
consequence of this moderation ing his 
military calling is seen in the notices written 
of him since his death. His friends seem to 
have forgotten his brilliant Mexican victories 
in their consideration of him as a man, a lover 
of justice, of moderation, of simple habits, the 
firm patriot and Protector of the Union,—the 
President of the whole American People. His 
memory, it is felt, does not need the tinsel 
glorification of ordinary military fame. 


They were fast proving so in the capital, 


amidst the most important trials of the State. 


When familiarity with public business had 
ripened his self-confidence, he would, we may 
be assured, have stood more prominently for- 


ward in the State, and have held no indistinct 


position, whatever the cost, in the maintenance 
of every sound principle of morals and right, 
before the public eye. 

“ We cannot call to mind,” says a writer on 
this event, “any man who has lingered in 
obscurity so late in life, through so long a 
term of unnoticed and little-rewarded sekoe. 


with such sudden and comprehensive splen- 
dor.” The remark is striking and true. 
though the 
President been the growth of but a few 
years—such was the singleness of his charac- 
ter, his devotion to the one principle of duty, 
which he remembered and left as a memorable 
legacy to the people in his dying words, that 
he was at once known and understood from 
the inning. There was nothing brought 
forward in the severe test of character—the 
election to the Presidency—to distract the judg- 





Mr. Webster well remarked in the Senate, 
VOL.” vil. No. 3. s 
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sight of his countrymen, on the banks of the 
Rio Grande. As he appeared then he had 
lived before, and so he died, connecting the 
principles and manners of the Founder of the 
Republic with our own day, keeping alive be- 
fore us the * holy flame” of Washington. 





THE PURSUIT OF THE IMMEDIATE. 

Ir my Lord Coke were alive at the present 
day, he would have frequent occasion to remind 
the world of the favorite phrase with which, 
in his Institutes, he pointed young students to 
the twenty years’ lucubrations of the law, 
warning them repeatedly, in his quaint proverb, 
of the prepropera praxis, prepostera lectio. He 
thought it was time enough to do a thing 
when you have understood it. We have 
changed ail that, and completely reversed the 
maxim. The cart, as a general rule, is put 
before the horse. 

You may see it in everything, from the 
highest to the lowest, from the politician who 
makes your state to the bit of lishry 
which concocts your pudding, from the new 
divines who manufacture your religion to the 
bubble farce writer who tickles your amuse- 
ment. All is ready made, cheap, and worth- 
less. We live in the instant. The future 
takes care of itself; that is, it does nothing 
for us when it comes round, though a wise 
man might desire its help. Age should brin 
us honor, wealth, character; but growing old 
is not part of the system even for the indi- 
vidual. 

In education, which takes us at the begin- 
ning of life, you will see far too much sacri- 
ficed, by men, too, who should know better, 
to the immediately practical. Children, they 
say, choose their own schoolmaster and their 
own studies. To make the innovation of ask- 
ing from them a certain amount of knowledge 
ona definite subject, is a severe test for an 
institution on better principles. The classics, 
too, must be sacrificed in a course of study, 
because their influence and operation cannot 
be weighed in the merchandise of the hour. 
Colleges are to be reorganized to fit the stu- 
dent, like a piece of machinery, for some spe- 
cific department of duty. The old sense of a 
University, the culture of the whole man, is 
to be abolished. Facts are more thought of 
than principles, achievements than character. 
The ars longa is dissipated in the triumphs of 
the moment, though the vita brevis is retained. 
We have seldom any longer students and 
scholars, but, for the most part, simply gradu- 
ates, implying neither—a plentiful crop of 


and the close of which has broken upon us| A. B.’s, with the hay harvest, gazetted in the 


newspapers, and there generally an end. 


Yet | Masters of Arts, to be sure, queer-looking per- 
ublic familiarity with the late | sonages, with faces unrecognised by Minerva, 


ascend the platform commencement days and 

ket diplomas—at ten dollars ahead. The 
ove of the immediate runs through the whole 
system of education. 

In Politics we have governments set up, 
Constitutions and Codes of Law made and re- 
made, annexation schemes of the most porten- 
tous character; conquests of old lands, all to 
be accomplished with the facility of a conju- 


ment formed by the people, as it were in-| ror’strick, in a limited number of hours. The 
stinetively, of the modest worth and sincerity | motto is Veni, vidi, vici, but Signor Lopez re- 
of the plain soldier, when first visible to the | turns, notwithstanding, by the first boat. The 
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world is insensible to the ridiculous. In hot 
haste, with the dust of Cuba on his feet, he 
ascends a baleony and promises to the admir- 
ing crowd a new feat of the impossible—for 
it is the age of large promises in politics, of 
54° 40’—minus the discount. You may be 
just as successful in making a Republic out of 
a monarchy. It is done in a day, and the féte 
celebrated. You vote it in and proclaim it, 
it is one and indefeasible; but it wont stay 
voted, and is a monarchy still. 

The age has undoubtedly achieved some 
memorable exploits in science, and has quacked 
it a great deal too. The Telegraph and Rail- 
way “annihilate space and time,” but the 
Fourth of July has ed, and water is 
neither burnt nor lighted, is neither fuel nor gas. 
The Delaware and Hudson stock retains its 
respectable per cen at the Exchange, coals 
are consumed in Collins’s steamers, and resin 
and the public are still taken in by the Gas 
Company. 

Brummell’s valet was seen crossing the 
court from his master’s dressing-room with an 
arm full of crumpled cravats. He was asked 
by a bystander what he was carrying. “Only 
our failures,” was the imperturbable reply. And 
the genius of Eighteen Hundred and Fifty 
says the same. 

The Immediate builds steamboats of tinder, 
and roasts the ngers alive; constructs 
houses which fall into tombs and monuments 
upon the passers-by; is an adept at prospec- 
tuses and miscellaneous lying ; gets into every 
ase gry of business and morals; sends ferry- 

outs to California to be wrecked at the Hook ; 
is everywhere penny-wise and pound foolish; 
makes theatrical stars out of scene-shifters and 
candle-snuffers, and at the opposite end of the 
social scale puffs clergymen into divines 
of long-established eminence by a three weeks’ 
advertisement in the newspapers. Anybody 
makes a new religion nowadays, a patent 
Christianity. The old is better. 

An amusing anecdote is told of a well- 
meaning individual newly elevated, by the 
sudden acquisition of wealth, to the duties and 
responsibilities of polite society. He under- 
took a dinner to his friends. Everything was 
of the newest gloss. Presently he came to 
wines. Ah! says he, here is a genuine article, 
an American wine made on the spot, not a 


month old. It is a new thing in the market, 
e got up, something you never tasted before. 
ordered it of my grocer. He calls it 


sherry ! 

How many of our new divines are enter- 
taining us in a similar way ! 

The evil must be expected to cure itself. 
So it will, but it may kill the individual, I 
may be quacked by a cheap surgeon and be- 
come extinct. If ( hung in Cuba the glori- 
ous cause of Revolution lives on, but I am 
carrion for the birds of the air. The halter 
fits very tight, though the area of freedom is 
enlarging. John Smith, who is burnt in a 
steamboat or drowned in a rail-car, is beyond 
the lessons of prudence and experience. In 
less matters we may profit. Anti-paying- 
dividend stocks will be eschewed, the breeches 
pocket become inexorable to swindlers and 
wore We will not invite the boring 
A. M.’s to dinner, but cut them ruthlessly, not- 
withstanding their parchment. Your swag- 
gerer will be abolished by all reasonable men. 
And the world will move along its heavenly 
orbit by impulses not of to-day to end to- 
morrow; but by that chain of sequence, the 
bond of ccnal laws, which binds antiquity 
with futurity. 


DRAFTS AT SIGHT ON THE SOUTH- 
WEST. 


Vul. 


TERM-TIME IN THE BACKWOODS, AND A 
MESTANG COURT. 

Lawyers, scenting prey afar, 

Hasten to the scene of w 

Gamblers, parsons, culprits, clients, 

Fat men, lean men, dwarfs, and giants, 

Buckskin shirts and broadcloth coats; 

Barefeet, moccasins and boots, 

Dress of every, and no fashion ; 

Men from all parts of creation, 

Until the town is all alive 

And swarming, seems « human hive. 
Ir any one would see the backwoods’ charac- 
ter in perfection, let him visit some frontier 
county town during “ court week.” One may 
ride through and through a thickly-settled 
county, from north to south, and from east to 
west, until he delusively imagines he has 
seen every face in it, ona that he can count 
the settlers. But let him be in “ town” on the 
first day of court, and he will soon find how 
much deceived he has been with regard to the 
population. He will see them pouring in from 
every imaginable direction, by every possible 
road, and some that appear decidedly impossi- 
ble; wagon roads, main roads, “cow trails,” 
and “ blazes,” all alive, and with a truly hetero- 
geneous mass, The lawyers from the other 
counties, who, seenting the spoil afar off, have 
just dropped in for their share; district at- 
torneys and state attorneys, judges and jury- 
men, criminals and witnesses, parsons and 
gamblers, horse-jockeys and hard-fisted plant- 
ers; peripatetic pie and gingerbread venders, 
who come with the intent of establishing an 
extemporaneous hotel, spreading their table 
under the trees, and cooking their “chicken 
fixin’s,” al fresco—all swell the throng, and fill 
up the “town,” even to overflowing. 

For the time being, not only every house in 
the village is filled, but the country for miles 
around is laid under contribution to provide 
the crowds with food and shelter. 

During the day the streets resemble the pur- 
lieus of a bee-hive, when something unusual 
has excited its noisy little inmates; but at 
night they are again emptied, the lawyers 
herding together for a frolic, a game of poker, 
or to ponder over some knotty point; the jo- 
vial gentry, who came for the fun of it, either 
gone home, or far past going anywhere, and 
everything quiet except at the “ eries,” 
which are usually filled with a jolly set, imbib- 
ing “ old corn,” or indulging in a little “ faro” 
in the back room. 

The dress of the dramatis persone differs as 
widely as the persons. Here is a gentleman 
in broadcloth, with his invariable aceompani- 
ment, the gold-headed cane, taking a friendly 
drink with that rough-looking customer in the 
buckskin hunting shirt, or perhaps unprovided 
with the latter article. 

Here comes a fellow, hooping and yelling, 
down the street on a scrub of a mestang. 
“Captain Whiskey” has taken him in charge 
certainly; but see, he stops, jumps from his 

horse, and salutes that grave and quiet-looking 
gentleman, who might pass for a judge ora 
clergyman, with a slap on the back, and— 
“ Hello, old hoss, whar hev you been this coon’s 
age ?” and they go in to “ wood up.” 

The people seem to look upon law as a 
species of amusement, and to “ court 
week” in something of the light that the Down- 
Easter does the “General Training.” The 
most petty cases, even in the Justice’s Court, 
are ushered in with a formality, and conducted 
with an earnestness which is but little in keep- 
ing with the amount at stake. Some years 











[July 20, 
SS 
since avery sensible and worthy Yankee—, 

ysician—was elected “ Justice,” and in a few 

ys after he had been properly qualified for 
the office, called upon to decide in a weighty 
matter, probably involving the value of five doj. 
lars. At nine in the morning the Doctor made 
his appearance, and a after, the rival at- 
torneys followed suit, each loaded down with 
books, as if they were about to be engaged in 
some such momentous affair as the suit of Mrs, 
Gaines, or the heirs of Anike Jans. “Fo; 
heaven’s sake, gentlemen,” exclaimed the 
alarmed istrate, “you do not expect 
to read them through to me! if you do, I shall 
tell you once for all, that I am appointed, not 
to judge of nice points of law, but to give my 
decisions according to the simple dictates of 
justice and common sense; and if you do not 
like that, you can take your case out of my shop, 
and carry it up.” 

To work, the opposing counsel went, and 
despite the deprecatory prayer of the afflicted 
magistrate, read page ter page, hurled 
point after point, precedent after precedent, 
Coke upon Littleton, and Littleton upon some- 
a else, on his devoted head ; until, per- 
feetly bewildered, he allowed them to have 
their own way. As usual, the “court” ad. 
journed for dinner; and after dinner, at it they 
went again until dark, and the case was then put 
over until the morrow. After the adjourn- 
ment, and before leaving the house, Dr. —— 
turned to Mr. ——, the longer winded of the 
two ao pameae oy and said: “Mr. ——, I have 
heard you with patience, and have wasted one 
entire day about this trifling case. If your 
time is worth nothing, mine is, and I shall 
come here to-morrow at nine to give you my 
decision. If you can ibly have any more 
to say, you must say it within one hour after 
my arrival, or you ean settle the affair be- 
tween yourselves, as you best may.” Mr. 
assured the Doctor that he would conelude in 
a few words, and they parted for the night. 

At the appointed time the Doctor arrived on 
horseback, hitched his horse, went in, took 
his seat, and as he did so, pulled out his 
watch and laid it upon the table before him. 

The case re-eommenced, and again 
went on with his interminable argument. After 
listening for an hour, the Doctor very quietly 
put his watch in his pocket, left the room, 
mounted his horse, and rode off upon his bu- 
siness, leaving Mr. -—— continuing his ha- 
rangue, and gg the doctor’s absence 
was but temporary. How long he continued 
I know not, but it was long a standing joke 
against him; and it is said the doctor was 
bored with no more tedious trials. 

To the town, where—for the time being— 
the district court is in session, flock all the 
petty gamblers of the adjoining county. As 
a general thing, they are men of very small 
capital indeed. In fact, of the dozen or more 
of these “chevaliers d’industrie,” who are always 
to be found upon such occasions, it is very 
seldom that more than one of them possesses 
enough of the res pecunie to commence busi- 
ness, with a very moderate Faro Bank. 
Around the bank, when opened, the remainder 
of the gang cling, until a ran of luck shall 
have made some one of them master of the 
funds, and broken the pro tem. banker. 

The then holder of their verycireulating medi- 
um, now commences business himself, and con- 
tinues re the same manner as his 
ee ys the game continues te be played 

y after day, and week after week, reminding 
one—for all the world—of a flock of hens pur- 
suing the fortunate finder of a kernel of corn, 
chasing her until she drops it; and then—the 
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loser joining with her compeers in the chase— 
all hands start after the finder, until the dis- 
puted article is usually lost! whereas, had 
they all attended to their legitimate business, 
each might have found a kernel of her own. 

The “picayune gambler,” as he is there 
called, usually owns a horse and rigging, and 
a floating capital of from fifty cents to one 
hundred dollars. The horse is his last re- 
source, and only staked when affairs become 
desperate indeed; when lost, the quondam 
owner is said to be flat broke or flat footed, and 
must beg, borrow, or steal, for a stake. 

As they never work, and are always hang- 
ing about the taverns and groceries, it is rather 
astonishing how they contrive to subsist; but 
subsist they do, and as each clique about every 
little town have just a certain amount of money 
among them, I imagine that stray pigeons are 
found in sufficient numbers, from time to time, 
whose plucking serves to keep their expenses 
from eating up their capital. 

The quiet inhabitants do not dare to inter- 
fere with the clan openly, but on the contrary, 
prefer keeping up some pretence of good fel- 
lowship with them ; and all attempts to uproot 
them by law have entirely failed. 

The town of was more than usually 
infested with these pernicious vermin, and the 
judges and district attorneys determined, for 
once, to put every engine of the law in force 
against them. 

The first attempt was made by Judge J., 
who was himself fond of a quiet game. Now 
the laws of Texas punish simple card playing 
as well as bling; and towards the close of 
the term, the judge had a quiet hint given him 
that he, and nearly every member of the bar 
had been indicted, and a true bill found against 
them, for card-playing in their rooms. He was 
forced to adjourn the court, and not appear 
there again. 

Judge 8. followed, but he had been seen to 
play a game of euker with his wife, by some 
mischievous or interested person, and to his 
utter astonishmeut found his name ineluded 
among those indicted for gambling. 
violent rage, adjourned the court upon the 
spot. 

This last affair amused everybody in the 
county, as much as it did the faro players. The 





old judge has well earned the sobriquet of 


“Old Dignity” by his extreme pomposity. He 
spoke of himself upon all possible occasions 
as “the Court.” One day passing down the 
main street in H—, a mule that had been 
hitched to an awning-post wheeled, and nearly 
kicked him. The judge, apparently fari- 
ous, gesticulated, and shook his cane violently 
at the offending animal, and a wag who was 
passing at the time declared positively that 
Judge 8. had said, in an emphatic tone, “if tha/ 


mule had kicked this Court, this Court would | 


have sent that mule to jail.” This story, which 
obtained extensive cireulation, annoyed the old 
gentleman prodigiously. 

Having played the same game twice, the 
gamblers prepared to turn a new trump at the 
next session. They had their spies and wit- 
nesses about, and when a non-card-playing, 
but very good-natured judge made his appear- 
ance, and the grand jury went to work to ob- 
tain proper testimony relative to faro dealing, 
&e., they got rather more than they wanted, 
for information was laid against almost every 
respectable man in the county, including the 
members of the grand jury, foreman and all. 

They let the ticklish subject slip through 
their fingers, and the whole affair was laughed 
at as a capital joke. 

At last came Judge W., a stern, uncom- 





promising man, who would have had no | 
seruples or remorse in ae the whole 
county, had they transgressed the laws, and we 


the most notorious to a fine of one 


months. 
thing was to collect the fine, and find a place 
to incarcerate them. As far as the fine was 


their imprisonment was to continue until it 
was paid ; and as for the imprisonment, there 


order for board and lodging upon a public 
establishment of the penitentiary—not peni- 
tential—order in the next county. 

The rogues were a set of jolly vagabonds, 
and had that species of honor said to exist 
among thieves. They offered the sheriff to 
save him the trouble of a ride of sixty miles 
and back, and ¢c+liver themselves up, and the 
officer trusted them so far, as to accompany 
himself alone without guard. 

He delivered them over upon a fine Satur- 
day afternoon, and upon parting, they inquired 
if he had any word to send home. 

On Sunday morning, they were back again 
in time for breakfast, and as our sheriff had 
fulfilled his duty, and the jailor below was glad 
to be rid of them, they were let alone. his 
terminated the legal war upon the gamblers, 
and they were given up asa bad job. 

One of the principal amusements of the bar 
during these sessions of the court, is to as- 
semble in some sufficiently capacious room, 
after indulging in all the boyish games that 
occur to them, to institute mock proceedings 
against some one of their number, for some 
ridiculous, imaginary offence. 

One of these “circuit evenings” is very 





He, in a} 


green in my memory—and I do not ever re- 
member to have laughed so long or so heartily 
before or since, as I did then, at seeing the 
wisest and most intelligent men in the county 
entering with perfectly childish enjoyment and 
abandon, into childish jokes and childish games. 

The scene was a log hut, containing one 
room and some dozen beds, upon which, lying, 
_ sitting, or in an intermediate posture, were at 
| least thirty members of the courts. 

After playing “Simon,” “What is my 
| Thought Like?” and a dozen similar games, 
| one of the company arose and announced ina 
/most funereal tone that a member of the bar 
had—he deeply and sincerely regretted to state 
—been guilty of a most aggravated offence 
/against decency, and the dignity of his profes- 
sion, and he therefore moved that a Judge be 
appointed and the case regularly inquired into. 

By an unanimous vote, Judge G.— the 
| fattest and funniest of the assembly—was 
elected to the bench, and the “ Mestang” or 
“ Kangaroo Court” regularly organized. Im- 
possible as it would be for one to convey to 
the reader a correct idea of the ludicrous and 
supremely ridiculous scene which ensued, I 
will yet attempt it. 

The Judge opened the court something in 
this wise :—*Gentlemen of the Bar, Jury, 
Witnesses, Criminals and Constables, Clerks 
of the Court, and Prosecuting Attorneys—It 
has been a source of deep regret to me and 
doubtless to many of you, that our bar—of 
the grocery I mean—has of late fallen into 
disuse, owing to the great want of criminal 
fines properly imposed, whereby the pockets of 
the bar-tenders, and throats of our honorable 
body have suffered an unprecedented dryness. 

“It therefore behoves us all, acting in our 
several capacities, to do our duty most strictly 


| 





concerned, that he thought he had fixed, for | 


being no jail in the county, he gave them an) 


in this matter. Suffering no criminal to go 
unpunished—no innocent accused, to escape 
conviction, but each one striving for the com- 


thought that the gamblers’ game was up. jmon end, heap up fines to be liquidated in 
He actually succeeded in sentencing five of liquors at the bar, payable in a circulating 

+ ote |medium, whose circulation has not been above 

dollars each, and an imprisonment of six | medium in these latter days—and thus evade 
This was all very well, but the next the deep and heavy mantle of disgrace which 


is fast settling around our once honored 
shoulders. 

| The case about to be submitted to you is 
‘one of an extraordinary and atrocious charae- 
| ter—” 

Srectator. “Had not your honor better 
appoint a jury before proceeding to trial ?” 

Jupce. “Silence, sir, do you dare instruct 
the court? Mr. Sheriff, [I fine this person 
‘whiskey straight’ for contempt of court, and 
do you attend to the collection.” 

Seconp Spectator. “ Please your honor, 
no sheriff has yet been nominated.” 

Juper. “ Thomas Jones, you are hereby ap- 
pointed the High Sheriff of this, our honorable 
court, and will collect of the contumacious in- 
dividual who last volunteered his knowledge, 
a treat all around, as soon as I shall have ad- 
ministered the customary oaths of office. 
Stand up, sir—take off your coat—now. You, 
Thomas Jones, in the presence of this hon. 
body, do most distinctly affirm that you will 
perform the duties of your onerous office in a 
worthy and dignified manner; that when sent 
after a criminal you will never return a non est 
comeatibus; but in default of the guilty 
party, pick up the first man you can lay hands 
on; that when sent to the ey to collect a 
fine you will not drink more than half the 
liquor on your homeward path, that you will 
never fob any change, without handing over 
one half the nett proceeds to the court—all this 
you promise truly and faithfully to perform, as 
you fear your wife, and love brandy and water. 

Suerirr (looking around and speaking hesi- 
tatingly). “ If—any—gentleman—will—hold 
—will hold my hat, while I take a swear—” 

Jupee. “No you don’t, sir, no swearing 
here, or I'll fine you—your word is as good as 
your bond, and neither of them worth a cop- 
per. Select a jury, sir.” 

The jury being properly selected his honor 
proceeded to address them :— 

Juper. “Gentlemen of the Jury—The case 
about to be presented to you, as I have before 
remarked, is one of an extraordinary and 
atrocious character. One who has hitherto 
concealed his crime beneath the exterior of 
respectable age, is now to be stripped of the 
cloak that has so long shrouded him from a 
prying world, Mr. Sheriff, trot out the indi- 
vidual.” 

The sheriff here produced the youngest, 
most correctly attired, and by far the finest 
looking member present. 

Jupce. “ Ah, well, not so old after all, but, 
gentlemen, it makes no difference, he will be, 
should he live long enough. Who appears 
upon the part of the Republic! Mr. Clerk, 
read the indictment :— 


THE INDICTMENT. 
The Mestang Republic. 


Kangaroo, to wit :—At the special court of 
Kangaroo county, begun and holden in the 
very extensive city of Kangaroo, to wit: One 


old shed for a court-house, two taverns such 
as they are, one blacksmith shop, with a post- 
office attachment, six groceries which we 
mean to leave as dry as an old maid’s lips, five 
banks (faro), and nothing else. On the last 
Tuesday of pea time, and Anno Domini, not a 
soul of us can distinctly remember, having 
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very lately dined, although the last is of very 
little consequence : 

The Jurors for the Mustang Republic on 
their oath, present that Jonyx Smiru, of no 
particular place, calling himself a gentleman, 
although no one believes him, did, somewhere 
in the vicinity of the last “ cotton scrapin 
time,” there or thereabouts, and not pte 
matter when, so he did it—with sticks, stones, 
guns, and pistols, and a pair of instruments 
called, known, and descri in vulgar par- 
lance—* lips,” being the labial protuberances 
of the human face divine. [Any one, how- 
ever, who might call the said ) aM Smith’s 
face divine, if not quite a fool, must at least 
be six degrees the other side of idiocy] inflict 
upon the right cheek of certain juvenile female 
colored person, of the age of seventy—there or 
thereabouts, known to the community in 
— as Polly, a kiss of about the size of a 

ollar, or perhaps a dollar and a half, or per- 
haps two dollars, thereby injuring the feelings, 
compromising the character, and undermining 
the health of the said “ Polly,” occasioning 
an explosion. which distur the slumbers 
of many citizens who were then enjoying a 
siesta, intruding upon the majesty of this Re- 
public, and me A upon the dignity of a 
profession, of which, however, the least said 
the better. 

And the jurors aforesaid do further present 
that they could add any given number of 
counts to this indictment, but as it would con- 
sume some time, the Court will suppose any- 
thing found against the said Smith which the 
said Court may please. 

Tuomas Jenxins, Foreman of the Grand Jury. 
Wituiam Brown, Attorney General. 

The testimony upon the part of the prosecu- 
tion was upon a par with the indictment. One 
witness swearing that he saw the woman 
Polly emerge from the prisoner’s room with a 
large white spot upon her cheek ; another, 
that aroused by a terrifie explosion, he saw 
Polly rushing out; a third, that Polly had 
applied to him for a plaster to draw “ the 
fire” from the wound; and several testified to 
the excessively delicate condition of the suffer- 
er’s health since the sad accident. 

After a flaming speech by the prosecuting 
Attorney, the prisoner, being called upon for 
his defence, arose and replied as follows :— 

Gentlemen of the Jury :—Suddenly arrested 
in the midst of a career of usefulness, honor, 
and happiness ; charged with an ignominious 
crime, it is to me a source of most heartfelt 
gratification, that I am to appear before a body 
of men of so much intelligence, so highly 
favored by nature, with noble forms, and ex- 
— countenances, and endowed by the 
aithful Schneider’s art with such unexception- 
able vestments. 

The prosecuting Attorney, he, of the petri- 
fied heart and revolting phiz, flatters himself 
that he has macadamized the road which will 
conduct me to the silent tomb ; which, gentle- 
men, he is full well aware would be my tene- 
ment, should your fateful voices not declare 
me free from spot or stain. 

He has magnetized a rope of sand, and 
burns me with it ; but see, how with one touch 
of the wand of Truth, potent as Ithuriel’s 
spear, it will fall asunder. 

Brought up in my earlier days by a father 
and mother, I soon was taught 


Since innocence is bliss, ‘tis the height of folly to do any 
otherwise, 


and have continued to increase in virtue and 
in size, until a few short years past, when find- 
ing my full perfectness attained, I shut down, 
and have done no more in that line since. 


This, gentlemen, is the first rude blight | 
that has fallen upon my budding fame; the 
first cloud that has darkened my brilliant hori- 
zon of future promise, but that cloud shall 
be swept away by the breath of your all potent 
voice. My sun shall shine again in rent 
smiles, the bud refreshed by my fast falling, 
falling tears (applying a chief to his 
eyes), shall rejuvenate to its primeval lustre. 

Spectator (interrupting). 'T’wont, salt water 
aint good for plants. 

Prisoner (resuming). Silence, Sir, and pity 
the sorrows of a poor young man. Gentle- 
men, on that sad day upon which I am 
charged with the commission of so heinous an 
offence, having partaken with you of a full, 
but not sumptuous dinner, I retired to my ac- 
customed room to recuperate wearied nature 
with a restorative siesta, 

My waking senses lapsed soon into forget- 
fulness. I had been thinking, I remember, of 
our approaching annexation, and busy imagina- 
tion pictured me to myself, as wrapped to sleep 
in the folds of the star-spangled banner, while 
the Eagle of Freedom, with slow-movin 
wings, fanned my moist, but burning brow. 
walked in Elysium, in the vale of Tempe, rare 
flowers were blooming around me, filling the 
eye with beauty, and the air with fragrance. 
Birds of gorgeous plumage flitted to and fro, 
or rested upon some flower-clad tree, and 
breathed forth their delicious notes, Fat 
turkeys that I had not dined upon, were swim- 
ming before me ina duck pond of cranberry 
sauce, and gobbling ferociously at a particu- 
larly tough and dyspeptic piece of hung beef, 
upon whieh I had. 

A change came o’er the spirit of my dream, 
the heavens were clothed with black, a peal of 
thunder burst upon my ear, and rolled in ter- 
rific grandeur, echoing from crag to crag. I 
sprang up in affright, and, behold, it was 
Judge G., saluting my washerwoman. The 
sufferer, taken at surprise by the rude assault, 
rushed from the apartment. The culprit 
quaked with fear, waddled towards the bed, 
and ducked under it, to hide his diminished 
head. A companion who had been dozing— 
joint occupant with me of my bed, assisted me, 
and we finally, vi et armis— 

JUDGE. No Choctaw, 
English. 

Prisoner. Well, then, by main foree, we 
drew him from his position, and having lectur- 
ed him with tears in our eyes, bade him go 
and sin no more. I now eall upon Tobias 
Wilkins to prove the truth of my statement. 

I shall not recapitulate the testimony of 
Wilkins, which corroborated the prisoner’s as- 
sertion. After another speech or two, the 
Judge charged the jury, ing down upon 
the prisoner ferociously, and ordering them to 
give him the benefit of the most severe sen- 
tence in their power. The jury, after a mo- 
ment’s whispered consultation, announced by 
the then Foreman that they had found a 
verdict. 

Jupee. What say you, gentlemen? Guilty, 
or not guilty ? 

Foreman. We wish to inquire of your Honor, 
whether Polly is in a state of single blessed- 
ness, or a legalized sticking plaster to the 
side of some respectable colored gentleman. 

Juper. Married, I believe; although I 
cannot imagine what that has to do with the 
case. 

Foremax. We then find your Honor, 
Judge G., to be guilty of piracy upon the 
high seize, having plundered a smack, and of 


Sir—use _ plain 





your old fur cap upon your head, and sentence 
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yourself to pay for all the fluids at the bar, t, 
which we are about to adjourn, the District 


Attorney to find the necessary cigars, and t! 
informer the eatables. . 





REVIEWS. 


Miscellanies. By William R. Williams. 24 

Edition. Edward H. Fletcher. 

Booxs from clergymen, we mean _ practical 
working clergymen who go into their pulpits 
and preach every Sunday, are generally good 
books. There is little temptation for the 
clergyman to indulge in the common passion 
of the young and inexperienced to rush into 
print. In his weekly audience of friends 
attached to him by the highest and nearest ties 
beyond those of intimate family relationship 
which any station can command, with his au- 
ditors listening with the combined respect due 
to one uttering the words of eternal import 
under the express authority of Heaven—with 
a range of topics before him embracing not 
only the boundless circuit of the material uni- 
verse, but all that we know or can conjecture 
of the spiritual world beyond—with these 
themes and the undivided sympathy of his 
hearers there can, we think, be little tempta- 
tion for the clergyman to launch out on the 
sea of literature. 

For the sake of literature we could almost 
regret this tendency; for the sake of Chris. 
tianity we should not wish the feeling lessen- 
ed. How more noble a position does the 
robed priest, the nin his pulpit, present 
than an individual of the same saered calling 
ever athirst for notoriety, using the title of his 
calling on one title page where he thinks it 
may tell, dropping it on another where it will 
“hardly do.” We are stating, fortunately for 
literature as well as the clerical profession, an 
extreme case, but one that illustrates the un- 
avoidable tendency of one of the courses of 
which we have spoken. 

When the two characters of clergyman and 
author are so combined that the productions of 
the latter, are but as it were the growth of 
the former, the overflowings of the pulpit’s 
teaching or the study’s labors, the expansion o! 
the sermon from the transitory half hour's 
instruction of a band of worshippers, to the 
permanent, ever ready, ever equally forcible 
teaching of the printed page, —s the 
confines of the earth instead of faintly dying 
away in the corners and aisles of brick and 
mortar limits, we have a combination which 
is a truly noble one, a combination which in 
every great age of European and especially of 
English literature has added to the noble array 
of the library its choicest tomes. Taylor was 
none the less the faithful country parson and 
noble Bishop in his lifetime for the Holy 
Living and Dying, which, passing the bounds o! 
his own earthly existence, come down to us 
with promise of a life only to be bounded by 
the duration of the lang Hooker, Bar- 
row, Leighton, Robert Hall, the scores who 
could be named, none the less useful in life for 
the effort to be useful after death as well. 

The Rev. Dr. Williams occupies a high 


lace in the religious community of which he 
is a minister; but in the wider field of letters 


he is certainly less known than his high abili- 
ties entitle him to be. With the exception o! 
the first portion of this volume, “the Con- 
servative Principle in our Literature,” which 
we are happy to see ran through three edi- 
tions, its contents are new to the public. 

The simple title page, which we have 
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by a preface whose brevity is only equalled by 
its modesty. For once in American Litera- 
ture it seems that a publisher has been found 
who has more faith in the success of a book 
than the author himself. We echo back the 
good wish of the dedication, but are far from 
wishing or expecting to see it confined to the 
narrow limit spoken of by the author. If the 
book does not “return” enough to gladden 
the author with copy money as well as the 
publisher with profit, we shall be disappointed. 

In Dr. Williams’s view the worthy, the only 
sufficient “conservative principle” of litera- 
ture is Christianity, and, by a conservative 
principle is to be understood, not a merely 
regulating influence, a corrective piece of the 
machinery, but the vital lifegiving force. It 
is literature united with Christianity—a theme 
so comprehensive as not to be readily ex- 
hausted. In the first offfthe papers before us 
it is treated as the cure of the utilitarian, of 
the sensual, of the lawless, of the indifferent 
and of the superstitious tendencies of the 
times. Each of these is a popular vice and as 
such must more or less infect the popular lite- 
rature. The spirit of Christianity is hostile to 
them all; and as a means of education is the 
soundest, the wisest, and the simplest ever 
uttered. Its reception is the key to the pro- 
found in character, the deepest principles of 
morals, and the clearest exercise of the in- 
tellect. 

In vindicating this our author points fear- 
lessly to the corruptions of the times. Does 
no one recognise this picture of growing law- 
lessness ! 


“ We have said that proposals of social reform 
are not causes of wonder. Already human life is 
less secure in many portions of our republic than 
under some of the European monarchies; and 
frauds and embezzlements are Jess surely and less 
severely punished. In some of our legislatures, in 
the very halls, and under the awful eye, as it 
were, of the embodied Justice of the State, brawls 
and murders have occurred, in which our Jegisla- 
tors were the combatants and the victims. And 
yet in such a state of things, when human life is 
growing daily cheaper, and the fact of assassina- 
tion seems .o awaken scarce a tithe of the sym- 
pathy, horror, and inquiry, which it provoked in 
our fathers’ times—it is in such a state of things, 
that by a strange paradox, a singular clemency for 
the life of the assassin seems to be springing up. 
In a nation lax to a fault in the vindication of hu- 
man life when illegally taken away, the protest is 
made most passionately against its being taken 
away legally ; and the abolition of Capital Punish- 
ment is demanded by earnest and able agitators. 
Would that the picture, thus dark, were but the 
sketch of Fancy ; unhappily its gloomy hues are 
but the stern coloring of Truth. Can the patriot, 
as he watches such omens, fail to see the coming 
judgment? Can he shut his eyes against the fact 
so broadly printed on all the pages of history, that 
anarchy makes despotism necessary; that men 
who are left lawless soon fly for refuge even to a 
sceptre of iron, and a law of blood; that a 
Robespierre has ever prepared the way for a Bona- 
parte, and the arts of the reckless demagogue, like 
Catiline, have smoothed the path for the violence 
of the able usurper, like Cesar? Of all this, 
Should it unhappily continue or increase, the 
effects must with growing rapidity be seen in the 
injury done to our literature. There is a close 
and strange connexion between moral and lite- 
rary integrity. Not only does social confusion 
discourage the artist and the scholar, but disjoint- 
ed and anarchical times are often marked by a 
want of laborious truth, and of seriousness and 
earnestness on the part of the popular writers. A 
passion for frivolity, a temper that snatches at 
temporary triumphs by flattering the whim of the 


hour, and a science of agreeable, heartless trifling, 





spring up in such days to the bane alike of all elo- 
quence, and of all truth.” 


Have we not known the examples which have 
been before the eye of the moralist in this 
sketch of a corrupted and corrupting Press ‘— 


“ The influence of a demoralized and demoraliz- 
ing literature it is searce possible to portray in 
too gloomy colors. There were days in the his- 
tory of revolutionary France when it would have 
been difficult to say which had been the more 
destructive engine, the press as worked by Marat, 
or the guillotine as managed by Robespierre. If 
the one was reeking continually with fresh blood, 
and heaped up its hecatombs of the dead, the 
other ran with a more deadly venom, that 
corroded the hearts of the living. Our cheap 
press, from its powers of diffusive influence, would 
make a literature that should be merely frivolous, 
and not flagrantly vicious, one of no little harm 
to the mental soundness of the nation. A race of 
heroes, such as Plutarch portrays, cvuld never 
grow up if fed only on the spoonmeats and sylla- 
bubs of an elegant literature, and finding their en- 
tertainment in the lispings and pulings of a feeble 
sentimentalism. If the press be more than frivol- 
ous, if it have become licentious, its ravages on a 
reading community, and in a free country—and 
such a community and country God has made 
ours—are incalculable. For character and private 
peace, for honesty and morals, for the domestic 
charities, and for life itself, there remains no asy- 
lum on earth, when such a press is allowed to run 
a muck against the victims that its eaprice, its in- 
terest, or its pique may select. There have been 
newspapers circulating in Christian America, that 
would have been hailed in the cities of the plain, 
on the day ere the avenging fires fell from Heaven, 
as the utterance of no uncongenial spirit, the work 
of men morally acclimated to breathe that 
atmosphere of putridity and death. ‘There have 
been seen, as editors, men whose hearts seem to 
have become first ossified, and then carious, in the 
exercise of their vocation, alike hardened in feeling 
and corrupted in principle, men who had no mercy, 
no conscience, and no shame. And such men 
have been not only suffered but applauded, courted, 
and bribed, while ‘a reading public, to use a 
phrase of the times, has been found to gather 
eagerly around the moral slaughter houses, over 
which such spirits presided; and has delighted 
itself in snuffing the fumes of each fresh sacrifice, 
feeding on the garbage, and drenching their souls 
in the puddles there supplied. The extent of the 
moral taint already spread from such foul sources 
of corruption, who can estimate? Were such to 
become the pervading and controlling spirit of our 
literature, that literature, and the society which 
sustains it, must collapse and perish, a loathsome 
mass of festering corruption.” 


Is this exhibition of a theoretical infidelity 
received into the circulation of practical life 
overcharged ? 


«“ In Germany, the country that has most culti- 
vated this hideous error, it has as yet, we believe, 
prevailed chiefly among portions of the literary 
classes, and not reached the peasantry ; and the 
nation thus affected are less prone to reduce their 
opinions to action, and are both more speculative 
and less practical than ourselves. But let such a 
doctrine come amongst us and grow to be popu- 
lar. Let it pass from the libraries of a few dream- 
ing scholars into our common schools, our work- 
shops, our farm-houses, and our homes. Like an 
active poison released from its confinement in the 
dim laboratory of the chemist, where it was com- 
paratively unknown and innocuous, let it be 
sprinkled into every pipkin simmering upon the 
cottage hearth on either side of the Alleghanies ; 
let our newspapers drop the doctrine, as a manna 
of death, from their multitudinous wings, around 
every hamlet and habitation of the land, and what 
were the result? Where, in one short week, were 
our freedom, our peace, or our morals? all a buried 


misery and sin. The soul with no immortal heri- 
tage—crime released from its fears of the avenger 
—and sorrow stripped of its hope of a comforter ; 
the world without a Governor, and the race left 
fatherless, with the fact of the redemption and the 
hope of the resurrection alike blotted out ; surely 
these are doctrines no false claims of liberality ean 
palliate. And yet to such tremendous results is 
tending much of the miscalled liberality of our 
times.” 

These are considerations upon which it is 
important that we should pause and reflect. 
Easy is the declension, stern and difficult the 
return to abandoned virtues. History points 
to the extinction of nations following that 
decay ; and she has examples, too, of a great 
peuple throwing off the corruptions of a lax 
morality. English literature has seen this 
change, and after accomplishing a period 
marked by licentiousness, has returned to the 
strength and integrity of its golden days. 
Purity and propriety have been the general 
characteristics of our American literature, but 
that literature has not as yet developed itself 
in sufficient foree and strength to determine 
the position it is to hold before the world. 
It is yet in the formative period, subject to 
modification, to change, susceptible of impres- 
sions from foreign culture and the domestic 
life. What we asa nation are, that must be 
and reciprocally. Our low, careless living 
must be represented in poor, unworthy writing, 
and our mean thoughts in base acts. There 
are many influences at work, some which 
should be regulated by legislation, some minor 
ones which in the collision of minds may be 
left to work out their own good, but the test 
and prime mover of them all must be sound 
Christian culture. 

To Dr. Williams, we repeat, we are indebted 
for an assertion of this in language simple, 
unaffected, with an illustrative fancy at times 
peculiarly his own, yet in a learned spirit with 
the best aids of the scholar and divine. 





STATE EDUCATION. 


Sixty-third Annual Report of the Regents of 
the University of the State of New York. 
Made to the Legislature March 1, 1850. 
Albany: Weed, Parsons & Co. 


WE hasten to lay before the readers of the 
Literary World a brief summary of the con- 
tents of this valuable document, which has 
been just published. 

It contains reports from ten colleges, of 
which seven are literary, and three medical ; 
two also of the literary institutions have medi- 
cal departments. 

The following table will show the compara- 
tive condition of these institutions during the 
last five years :— 





Students Literary Medical Total 
reported in Colleges. Colleges. Students, 
1846, 688 919 1,607 
1847, 801 862 1,663 
1848, 957 769 1,726 
1849, 980 844 1,824 
1850, 948 848 1,796 








It will be observed that the number of stu- 
dents in the Literary Institutions was, during 
the last collegiate year (ending July, 1849), 
thirty-two less than that reported for the same 

riod of the preceding year. Hitherto there 


as been a steady annual increase in the number 
of literary students; and judging from former 
ears, the number reported to the Legislature 
March 1, 1850, should have been considerably 
above a thousand, For this diminution, se- 
veral reasons may be assigned: California has 





wreck, submerged beneath a weltering ocean of 


doubtless taken away some: the steadily in- 
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suadinsoneunilies given to the teachers of | The following table will show the thriving the e of this law. It was the act of 


our common schools has led others to give up 
the idea of entering the learned professions, 
who have betaken themselves to the State 
Normal School: last, and not least, parents, 
and many, indeed, of the better disposed and 
more thoughtful students, are beginning to 
conclude that there are many better places for 
a four years’ sojourn than within the walls of 
some, at least, of our colleges. 

In view of this diminution of numbers, and 
other facts which may ere long stare the pro- 
fessors of our colleges in the face, it would be 
well for them to consider whether a stricter 
and more parental guardianship cannot be ex- 
erted over the young men committed to their 
charge, so that there should be less indolence, 
and its necessary consequence, dissipation : 
whether the positive refusal of a diploma to 
the student who does not honorably sustain a 
rigid examination, would not benefit the young 
men themselves and give increased character 
to their Alma Mater: whether the labors of 
either professors or students are so onerous as 
to require a vacation at the end of every three 
months, so that twelve weeks of the year in 
some institutions, and sixteen in others, are 
spent in idleness : — whether, during term, 
the members of our collegiate faculties should 
not stay at their posts and be diligentiy at 
work, regarding themselves as servants, to 
whom has been committed an honorable 
trust ¢ 

The document before us contains this year 
a report from Union College; at the close 
of it we find the following :— 

“ This Report is made in accordance with a 

ial resolution of the Board of Trustees of 
nion College, passed in July, 1837, directing 
the Treasurer to make out the Annual Report 
to the Regents until otherwise ordered ; a cer- 
tified copy of which resolution is on file in 
the office of the Secretary of the Board of 
Regents.” 

As our readers may be desirous to see the 
resolution age by the Trustees of Union 
College, July, 1837, we copy it from the Re- 
gents’ Report for 1849: 

“ Resolved, That the Treasurer be authoriz- 
ed to make for the time being, and till other- 
wise directed, a Report to the Regents of the 
University, agreeable to the form submitted by 
them, so far as is consistent with the laws of 
the State; it being understood, however, and 
expressly declared, that this is done as an act 
of courtesy on the part of this Board, and is 
not to be considered as an admission that it is 
under any legal obligation to make said Re- 
gents such fiscal report.” 

Under the authority of this high-strung re- 
solution, the Treasurer of Union College made 
ast year a report of just two and three fourth 
pages; but in the document before us, this 
year’s report consists of fourteen pages. We 
congratulate the Treasurer on the increase of 
his “courtesy,” and if in future years there 
should be any relaxation of it, we hope the 
Legislature will apply some gentle sudorifies 
to continue the flow of these acts of courtesy, 
which are } yan be grateful to us. 

In the State there are also 196 incorporated 
academies, subject to the visitation of the Re- 
gents, and sharing in the public funds. The 
number of academies that reported this year is 
181; the most of those failing to report are 
believed to be extinct. In these academies 
there were, during the year 1849, 28,941 stu- 
dents; and of these 16,514 had pursued, for 
four months of said year, classical studies, or 
ba higher branches of an English educa- 

jon, 


condition of the Academies :— 
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The Legislature, by an act March 30, 
1849 (Chap. 174), in one of its sections, or- 
dained as follows :— 

“Secrion 2. The Treasurer shall pay on 
the warrant of the Comptroller, out of the in- 
come of the United States Deposit or Litera- 
ture Fund. not otherwise appropriated, to the 
Trustees of one or more academies, as the Re- 

nts of the University shall designate in each 


year for the years 1850 and 1851; provided 
such academy or academies shall have instruct- 


years, at least twenty individuals, but no one 
such county shall receive a larger sum than 
$250.” 

Under the provisions of this law, the Re- 


Superintendent of Common Schools, the 


ous to the academical students. 


ment, contained in his report to the 
“ As to rigid separation into distinet c 


result from it, unless 


rule.” 


tendent and Re 





gents adopted a report prepared by a commit- 
tee of their number, consisting of the State 


Governor, and Hon, J. V. L. Pruyn, and se- 
lected forty-eight academies for the above pur- 
pose. Our hopes are faint of any great good 
resulting from this arrangement; the course 
of training required to prepare a teacher is, in 
many respects, different from that which the 
ordinary scholars in an academy need. In- 
deed we believe that the amalgamation of the 
two courses is impracticable, but if it were 
practicable, that it would be decidedly injuri- 
e were 
mirpsteot, therefore, that the State Superin- 
tendent, when in possession of all the facts 
which documents in his own office afford, 
could deliberately pen the following senti- | romance. 


in age and advancement between them 
ind the other pupils. The same reasons which 
in any well regulated institution justify the 
union of certain individuals into one class or|in En 
more, ought in this case to be the governing 


It is due, however, to the State Superin- 
nts to state, that they had 
nothing to do either directly or indirectly with 


the Legislature, who likewise appointed the 
Regents to be the agents to carry out its pro. 
visions. Of course the Regents had no con. 
trol in the matter ; tg deg obey, and they 
perhaps have done the best they could in the 
€ 


ase. 

During the last season a large number of 
the emies in the northern and north. 
eastern sections of the State have been visited 
by a committee of the Regents: such visita 
tions cannot but prove of immense benefit; 
we are therefore i Aa learn, that the Ie. 
gislature, just before the close of the session, 
appropriated $500 * for the purpose of defray. 
ing the expenses of visiting the literary institu. 
tions of the State, by such person or persons 
as the Regents shall appoint:” in accordance 
with this provision, Dr. T. Romeyn Beek has 
been appointed the visitor, and we learn that he 
will soon begin his totr of observation. 





THE ROMANCE OF STOCK-JOBBING. 


Chronicles and Characters the 
Exchange. By John Francis, Author of 
“The History of the Bank of England, its 
Times and Traditions.” First American 
Edition. To which are added Stock Tables 
from 1732 to 1846; Dividends on Bank of 
England Stock from 1694 to 1847, &c. 
Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 

NoTWITHSTANDING some obvious defects of 

style and arrangement, Mr. Francis has made 

a very pleasant book out of a most unpromis- 

ing subject. “To gather the many remark- 

able incidents connected with the National 

Debt,” says he; “ to present an anecdotical 

sketch of the causes which necessitated, and 

the corruptions which increased it; to repro- 
duce its principal characters; to detail the 
many evils of lotteries ; to relate the difficul- 


Stock 


tounty in this State, the sum of $250 per | ties in the early history of railways; to popu- 


larize those loans, of which the Poyais, with 
its melancholy tragedy, and the Greek, with 





ed in the science of common school teaching, | its whimsical transactions, were such striking 
for at least four months we each of said | exemplars; and to group these subjects around 


| the Stock Exchange; is the object of a por- 
tion of the present volume.” With this view 
he avoids all mere statistical information, and 
all profound disquisitions into the principles of 
political economy, confining himself almost 
wholly to a lively, gossiping account of the 
most noted personages who have figured in 
"Change Alley, of the various frauds which 
have been perpetrated there, and of the splen- 
did schemes for making money which, origin- 
ating in the brain of some needy adventurer, 
have there deluded men who were in haste to 
be rich, and brought distress and ruin on 
thousands of confiding widows and orphans. 
Few persons not intimately ae uainted with 
the course of political events in England dur- 
ing the last century and a half, or who know 
little of the tricks of trade, would anticipate so 
instructive a narrative as is here given. To 
most persons, indeed, the title of tne volume 
would suggest little either of interest or of 
pening the volume, however, with 


ents > considerable fear lest Mr. Francis should fail 


in an attempt which we well knew would be 


the committee can ane oe no advantage to attended with great difficulty, we were soon 
ere be great disere- | assured of his entire success, and hardly laid 


the book aside until we had finished the 
familiar story. 

Though the National Debt, as it now exists 
nd, dates only from the time of 
William the Third, the want of money was 
felt by nearly all the early sovereigns ; and 
many and curious were the schemes devised 
ty them for obtaining the needful funds. 

r. Francis’s first chapter affords striking 
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illustration of the characters of some of these 
monarchs, and of the state of the times in 
which they lived. “The county of Norfolk,” 
he tells us, “ paid a large sum to Henry the 
First, to secure fair dealing. Yarmouth paid 
heavily to prevent a king from violating his 
own charter. ‘ The wife of Hugh de 
Neville paid two hundred hens to enjoy the 
society of her husband twelve hours in prison; 
and an abbot paid largely for permission to 
secure his wood from being stolen.” The 
most sagacious plan of obtaining money, 
however, which seems to have occurred to any 
of these royal swindlers, was that adopted by 
King John, who imprisoned the mistresses of 
the priests, with a just confidence that the 
reverend fathers would part with some of their 
ill-gotten wealth, rather than be deprived of 
the society of their female friends) But 
Edward IV. was not wholly devoid of the 
same low cunning. He “ was called the 
handsomest tax-gatherer in his kingdom; and 
when he kissed a widow because she gave 
more than he expected, it is said she doubled 
the amount in expectation of a second kiss. 
Henry VII. adopted all modes and methods; 
and, having levied a benevolence, made a large 
claim on those who lived frugally, because 
they must have saved by their frugality; 
while if they lived splendidly, they were dealt 
with as opulent.” Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, 
as everybody knows, were equally arbitrary in 
their exactions. And indeed down to the time 
of the Revolution of 1688, money was raised 
for the use of the state in a most irregular and 
arbitrary manner, Nor was this all, for not 
unfrequently both principal and interest of the 
debt were unhesitatingly repudiated. It was 
only when William and Mary came in, as Mr. 
Macaulay suggests, that the practice of 
honestly paying the public obligations came 
into fashion; and though no man can ever 
hope to see the time when the national debt 
itself will be extinguished, the interest has in 
general been paid with tolerable promptitude 
since the Revolution. 


The earliest and one of the most remarkable | 


instances of the lust of speculation was the 
Tulipomania, which raged to such an unbound- 
ed excess in 1634. 


“In the above year,” says Mr. Francis, “ the 
chief cities of the Netherlands engaged in a traffic 
which destroyed commerce, and encouraged gam- 
bling ; which enlisted the greediness of the rich 


and the desire of the poor ; which raised the value | 


of a flower to more than its weight in gold ; and 
which ended, as all such periods have ended, in 
wild and wretched despair. The many were 
ruined, the few were enriched ; and tulips were as 
eagerly sought in 1634, as railway scrip in 1844. 

"he speculation was conducted on similar prin- 
ciples. Bargains were made for the delivery of 
certain roots; and when, as in one case, there 
were but two in the market, lordship and land, 
horses and oxen, were sold to pay the deficiency. 
Contracts were made, and thousands of florins 
paid, for tulips which were never seen by broker, 
by buyer, or by seller. For a time, as usual, all 
won, and no one lost. Poor persons became 
wealthy. High and low traded in flowers; 
sumptuous entertainments confirmed their bar- 
gains ; notaries grew rich ; and even the unimagi- 
native Hollander fancied he saw a sure and certain 
Prosperity before him. People of all professions 
turned their property into cash ; houses and furni- 
ture were offered at ruinous prices ; the idea spread 
throughout the country that the passion for tulips 
would last for ever; and when it was known that 
foreigners were seized with the fever, it was believ- 
ed that the wealth of the world would concen- 
trate on the shores of the Zuyder Zee, and that 
poverty would become a tradition in Holland. 
That they were honest in their belief is proved by 








} 





the prices they paid ; and the following list shows 
that the mania must indeed have been deep, when 
goods to the value of 2500 florins were given for 
one root :— 


Florins. 
2 Lasts of wheat, . 445 
4 Lasts of rye, 558 
4 Oxen, ° 480 
3 Swine, 240 
12 Sheep, ‘ Fe , - 1290 
2 egebeats of wine, i Se 
4 Tuns of beer, ° 5 - 
4 Tons of butter, 192 
1000 Pounds of cheese, 120 
1 Bed, ° ° 100 
1 Suit of clothes, 80 
1 Silver beaker, 60 


“ Another species commonly fetched two thou- 
sand florins; a third was valued at a new car- 
riage, two grey horses, and a complete harness. 
Twelve acres of land were paid for a fourth ; and 
60, florins were made by one man in a few 
weeks. But the panic came at last. Confidence 
vanished ; contracts were void ; defaulters were 
announced in every town of Holland ; dreams of | 
wealth were dissipated ; and they who, a week | 
before, rejoiced in the possession of a few tulips, 
which would have realized a princely fortune, | 
looked sad and stupefied on the miserable bulbs | 
before them, valueless in themselves, and unsalable | 
at any price. ‘To parry the blow, the tulip mer- | 
chants held public meetings, and made pompous 





dangered. It excited, therefore, no surprise in the 
village when the carriage was surrounded, and the 
apparent prize conveyed with great ostentation 
towards London. Letters soon reached the city 
that the fugitive Stuart was taken, and the letters 
were confirmed by the story related, which quickly 
reached London. The funds of course rose, and 
the inventors of the trick laughed in their sleeves 
as they divided the profit.” 

Similar tricks abounded during the French 
Revolution. From a large number narrated 
by Mr. Francis we select one of the most no- 
ticeable. When the younger Pitt reluctantl 
resigned in 1801 to enable Addington to patch 
up a miserable peace, and afford himself a 
convenient way of escape from impending 
troubles, “ the Doctor” proceeded at once to 
his task, and negotiated a peace. But it gave 
satisfaction to no one, and it was speedily ap- 
parent that it could not last. While the public 
mind was in a state of uncertainty, the events 
took place which are thus narrated by Mr. 
Francis :— 

“ The more thoughtful hoped that the peace of 
the world would not be disturbed ; and great was 
the pleasure, therefore, of these good citizens, 
when on the 5th of May, 1803, in passing the 
Mansion House, their attention was arrested by 


speeches, in which they proved that their goods | the following letter, conspicuously displayed in 
were worth as much as ever, and that a panic was | the place usually allotted to important informa- 


absurd and unjust.” 
So great was the shock given to public’ 


confidence by the Tulipomania, that it was 


many years before any bubble of equal magni- | 


tude burst; but in the meantime many frauds 


story, which may possibly be new to some of 
our readers :— 

“ The first political hoax on record occurred in | 
the reign of Anne. 
ing at a furious rate, ordering turnpikes to be. 


thrown open, and loudly proclaiming the sudden . : 
death of the queen, rode a well-dressed man, | tetly ignorant of the intelligence. 


| picion was aroused. 


Down the Queen’s Road, rid- | 


tion. It was short, but to the purpose :— 

«“«* Lord Hawkesbury presents his compliments 
to the Lord Mayor, and has the honor to acquaint 
his Lordship, that the negotiation between this 
country and the French republic is brought to an 


. | amicable conclusion.’ 
of lesser note were perpetrated. Mr. Francis _ x 


gives the following version of a well known | 


“ The glad tidings soon reached the Stock Ex- 
change, and the funds rose to seventy on the open- 
ing of the market. In a short time, however, sus- 
Men doubted, though they 
scarcely knew why ; and the price fluctuated with 
a downward tendency. Many of the members, as 
they arrived from their residences at the West, 
where the news ought to have reached, were ut- 
The faith of 


sparing neither spur nor steed. From west to the bulls failed then, and the boldness of the bears 
east, and from north to south, the news spread. increased. It soon became confidently asserted 


Like wildfire it passed through tle desolate fields 
where palaces now abound, till it reached the 
city. The train-bands desisted from their exer- 
cise, furled their colors, and returned home with 
their arms reversed The funds fell with a sud- 
denness which marked the importance of the intel- 
ligence; and it was remarked that, while the 
Christian jobbers stood aloof, almost paralysed 
with the information, Manasseh Lopez and the 
Jew interest bought eagerly at the reduced price. 
There is no positive information to fix the decep- 
tion upon any one in particular, but suspicion 
pointed at those who gained by the fraud so pub- 
licly perpetrated.” 


Many similar frauds have at different times 
been planned in order to raise or depress the 
oo of the funds, but none appear to have 

en more successful than this first attempt at 
manufacturing news for private ends. One or 
two are worth citing, however, to show how 
much ingenuity has been exercised in their 
conception. 


“ During that period, which now a romantic, 
was then a terrible reality, when it was known, in 
1715, that the best families in the North of Eng- 
land had assembled in arms to change the dynasty, 
no pains were spared by the jobbers to procure 
correct and to disseminate false intelligence ; and 
it was with mingled feelings of alarm and pity that 
the inhabitants of a small town between Perth and 
the seaport of Montrose—where James embarked 
after his unhappy expedition—saw a carriage and 
six, travelling with all the rapidity which the road 
would allow. It was well known that the rebel 
army was dispersed ; that its chiefs were scatter- 
ed; and that the unfortunate Stuart was wander- 
ing through the country, with life and liberty en- 


, that the news was fictitious; and when the trea- 
sury received information of the report and its 
origin, a letter was sent by the authorities, terming 
the document a scandalous forgery. Amid a con- 
| fusion, an uproar, and a noise, at that period un- 
| precedented, the Lord Mayor communicated in 
| person the contents of his second letter. Business 
| was immediately suspended ; the guilty and guilt- 
less were alike suspected ; and when a price was 
named, it was a reduction of seven per cent.” 

The South Sea Scheme forms a curious and 
interesting chapter in the history of Stock- 
Jobbing; but most readers are sufficiently 
conversant with it from the accounts given b 
Lord Mahon and other writers on the period. 
We are not aware that Mr. Francis adds any- 
thing to what was before known, nor does 
he make any claim to such addition to the 
stock of historical knowledge. 

Among the most noted of the dealers in 
stocks during the early half of the last century, 
was that queer old Jew, Sampson Gideon. Mr. 
Francis tells some pleasant anecdotes of him, 
which will be new to most readers:— 

« A shrewd, sarcastic man, possessing a rich 
vein of humor, the anecdotes preserved of him are, 
unhappily, few and far between. ‘ Never grant a 
life annuity to an old man,’ he would say ; “ they 
wither, but they never die.’ And if the proposed 
annuitant coughed with a violent asthmatic cough 
on approaching the room-door, Gideon would call 
out, ‘ Aye, aye, you may cough, but it shan’t save 
you six months’ purchase !” 

“In one of his dealings with Mr. Snow, the 
banker,—immortalized by Dean Swift,—the latter 
lent Gideon £20,000. Shortly afterwards, the 
‘ forty-five’ broke out; the success of the Pre- 
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tender seemed certain; and Mr. Snow, alarmed 
for his beloved property, addressed a piteous 
epistle to the Jew. A run upon his house, a stop- 
page, and a bankruptcy, were the least the 
banker’s imagination pictured ; and the whole con- 
eluded with an earnest request for his money. 
Gideon went to the bank, procured twenty notes, 
sent for a phial of hartshorn, rolled the vial in the 
notes, and thus grotesquely Mr. Snow received the 
money he had lent.” 


During many years bribery and corruption 
were extensively practised to secure the votes 
of members of Parliament for or against any 
particular measure, so that Sir Robert Walpole 
was wellnigh justified in declaring that “ eve 
man had his price.” Mr. Francis has collected 
together much information to show to what an 
extent these vices were practised. We could 
wish, however, that he had removed some of 
the unjust reproaches which rest on Sir 
Robert Walpole’s name in regard to this mat- 
ter, since it is far too common to expend the 
vials of offended virtue on the head of that 
great statesman. He is made a sort of scape- 
goat for those sinners whose cases have not 
the palliating circumstances which mark his 
oe of the secret-service money. 

ur author devotes much space to lotteries, 
but it is unnecessary to follow him, as their 
day has happily passed. Would that in all 
ts of our country they had ceased, as they 
ve ceased in England and in the Northern 
States. Mr. Francis strikingly shows how 
prevalent they once were. 


“ In 1772, lottery magazine proprietors, lottery 
tailors, lottery staymakers, lottery glovers, lottery 
boot makers, lottery tea merchants, lottery snuff 
and tobacco merchants, lottery barbers,—where a 
man for being shaved and paying threepence, stood 
a chance of receiving £10—lottery shoeblacks, 
lottery eating-houses, where, for sixpence, a plate 
of meat and the chance of sixty guineas were 
given ; lottery oyster-stalls, where threepence gave 
a supply of oysters and a remote chance of five 
guineas, were plentiful ; and to complete a cata- 
logue, which speaks volumes, at a sausage-stall in 
a narrow alley, was the important intimation writ- 
ten up, that for one farthing’s worth of sausages, 
the fortunate purchaser might realize a capital of 
five shillings. Quack doctors (a class which 
formed so peculiar a feature in village life of old) 
sold medicine at a high price, giving those who 
purchased it tickets in a lotfery purporting to con- 
tain silver and other valuable prizes.” 


To the long and painful list of lesser frauds 


which hung around the Stock Exchange, 
must be added forgery in all its detestable 
blackness, Mr. Francis gives one curious 
instance. 


« On the 2d of November, 1793, as Mr. Martin, 
broker, of Change Alley, was occupied in his 
business, he was applied to by a young man of 
somewhat efleminate appearance and good ad- 
dress, to sell £16,900 scrip. As Mr. Martin was 
explaining to the applicant that an introduction 
was necessary, a Mr. Lyons, also a member of 
the Alley, esteemed a respectable person, passed, 
and the young man, to remove Mr. Martin’s 
doubts, immediately pointed to Mr. Lyons, as 
thoroughly aware of his respectability. The lat- 
ter, on being questioned, said he knew the stranger 
intimately, at the same time expressing his dissatis- 
faction at not being employed by him. The intro- 
duction was sufficient for Mr. Martin, and he sold 
that der 7 out of the £16,000 ’intrusted to 

ler, by some curious chance, or 
, did not make his appearance 
seds, nor did he leave an ad- 
ght be sent. On the following 
Mr. Martin received a visit 
‘ate residence ; but, on being 
vle of the stock was not sold, 
mt was delayed, The day 





on which the remainder of the scrip was disposed 


of was a holiday at the Bank, and from this simple 
circumstance arose the discovery of a curious 
fraud. The business at the Stock Exchange on 
public holidays is trifling, and the buyer, instead of 
hurriedly depositing the scrip in his pocket-book, 
had leisure to remark that there was some irregu- 
larity about it. Mr. Martin at once stepped over 
to the Bank, checked the document, and discover- 
ed the forgery. 

“ The scheme to which this gentleman had so 
nearly fallen a prey was cunningly contrived. 
The effeminate applicant to Mr. Martin was the 
sister of Lyons, disguised in male attire —Lyons 
having placed himself in the way at the proper 
moment to give the necessary character; and, 
had it not been for the chance circumstance allud- 
ed to, would have profited largely by the deceit. 
The scheme failed ; Lyons was apprehendgd; and 
rather than give his sister the affliction of aPpear- 
ing against him, he pleaded guilty ; thus sacrificing 
the slight chance of life which remained, té spare 
the feelings of her whom he had betrayed into 
crime.” 


Of the great houses of the Barings and 
the Rothschilds, we have interesting sketches; 
and some account islikewise given of Mark 
Sprot, David Ricardo, and other prominent 
financiers, who flourished in the early part of 
the present century. A very agreeable chapter 
is then devoted to railroads, and a cordial tri- 
bute is paid to Thomas Gray, the pioneer of 
the enterprise in England, who died in extreme 
poverty, unrewarded and unhonored by his 
country. But the most painfully interesting 
part of Mr. Francis’s work is devoted to the 
Poyais Bubble, and the loans to foreign states, 
particularly to Greece, in which Dr. Bowring, 
the poet, and the talkative Mr. Joseph Hume, 
figured so largely. To the book itself, how- 
ever, we must refer our readers for some plea- 
sant passages on these subjects. They will 
not regret the time they may experd in perus- 
ing it. It is an attractive book for mercantile 
leisure, this warm weather, when the “ Fah- 
renheit” pulls hard on the exhausted system, 
and easy reading is a thing to be prayed for. 





MEDICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of Infants. By 
C. M. Billard. Translated, &c., by James 
Stewart, M.D. (Phila.: A. Hart.)—This is 
the third American, from the third French edi- 
tion of a work which has become classic au- 
thority in both hemispheres. At the present 


day, when medical works are not considered too | 


abstruse to be read by the people generally, it 
may be considered advisuble—though they 
might not themselves allow it—to inform them 
what works they had better peruse. As this 
is not the place to give an account of a medical 
work, or perhaps to do little more sometimes 
than mention the title, we shall limit our 
notice to the character of the work, and the 
general estimation on which it is held. The 
one before us, and especially in the appendix, 
contains much that might be of use to the 
mother, though the work is especially benefi- 
cial to the practitioner. The value of it is 
tly enhanced by the original matter contri- 
uted by the translator, adapting it to our 
clime, and adding much relative to di 8 seen 
but little in France. 

From it, we learn that the smallest child 
that lived (who is now an ordinary sized man) 
weighed when six weeks old, with all its 
clothes, 24 lbs., and was born in the tice 
of Dr. Thos. Boyd, of this city. Dr. Wendell, 
of Brooklyn, reports two cases of small chil- 
dren, one weighed 1 lb. 9 0z., and died at five 
months, with croup; the other, that wei 
at birth 1 1b., and died at five weeks of cea. 











The largest, well-authenticated child at birth 
weighed 17 Ibs. and 10 oz. The average 
weight is, in the French hospitals, 6} Ibs., and 
in this country 7 lbs. avoirdupois ; in England, 
somewhat larger. 

Transactions of the Medical Society of the 
State of New York, (State Document, No, 
174.)—It is with some pride that we notice 
the proceedings of this Society notjced and 

ted by the authority of the State. This 
eeling is heightened when, having read the 
300 pages which compose the work, we see 
the excellent matter which it contains. In 
particular, the annual address delivered before 
the Society and the united houses of the Le- 
lature, is, by the president, noticeable. Dr. 
tevens, in a previous address, started the topic 
of public health, and the duty of the State in 
promoting it. In this he continues to urge 
upon the government the elaims which this 
important subject has upon their attention. 
We trust his labors will prove successful in 
mitigating many of the evils which encompass 
us. Ina communication to the Society, the 
president advocates the communicability of 
Cholera in certain cases. 

A historical sketch of the state of medicine 
in the American colonies is very valuable for 
the biographical information it contains, and 
its general statistics, for the aecuracy of which 
the writer, Dr. J. B. Beck, is a sufficient evi- 
dence. 

Numerous other articles render this docu- 
ment worthy the compliment the State has 

id it. 





Review. (New 
oop.) + ean 
journal contains many articles which are inte- 
resting to other than professional readers. 
Twenty pages on the “Relation of True 
Medicine to the Empirical Systems,” is very 
agreeable and instructive, Dr. Hugel in an 
article on “ Hospitals for Children,” states that 
there is not one in all England. France has 
several ; Boston has, by the liberality of Amos 
Lawrence, Esq., one capable of containing 
forty inmates. It is entirely charitable and 
supported by Mr. Lawrence, and his son has 
the medical charge of it. Surely the opportu- 
nity to do good is present to those seeking. 
When will New York follow so praiseworthy 
an example ? 
A selection from an article “ on the Medico- 


| Legal Relations of Insanity” would not be out 


of place in Littell—Extra Mural Interment 
has a short notice to the point. 

In the review department some Jeffries 
must preside. In no medical journal is hum- 
bug sooner seen, pretension better put down, 
or worth more generously acknowledged. 
We wish the same fearlessness (and conscien- 
tiousness) animated our American Journals. 

The American Journal a Insanity. (New 
York: Utica Asylum.)—We are happy that 
this excellent publication, commenced by the 
late Dr. Brigham, still goes on undiminished 
in interest. We read it with pleasure, and 
commend it to those who are conneeted with 
the insane or interested in the means used for 
their relief. In this number is a flighty and 


amusing letter from an inmate to President 
Taylor. 
he Medical Examiner—June. (Philadel- 


hia: Lindsay & Blakiston.)—This number 
is unusually interesting. It contains an article 
by Dr. Jackson, of Philadelphia, on the ques- 
tion “ whether the sprinkling of streets and the 
washing of pavements is injurious to health.” 
He starts with the philosophical fact that “a 
—_ excess of heat is tolerated by the human 





y without injury, provided there be no ex- 
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cess of moisture,” and goes on to prove it by 
such facts as he can bring from the health of 
yarious localities. Among others, Captain 
Murray, of the Royal Navy, who had visited 
all climes, says that “a ary ship will always be 
a healthy one in any climate.” With our 
armies in Mexico, none died of mere heat, 
while at the battle of Monmouth, 1778, in a 
damp country near the sea, they fell by dozens. 
Indeed, it is noticeable here that the attacks of 
“gun stroke are most general on sultry days. 
The author, in the remainder of this interest- 
ing article, takes occasion to notice the quality 
of the water, and speaks very disparagingly of 
the water of the Schuylkill, which supplies 
that city. He says, “ the smell of the Schuyl- 
kill water when pees forth in large quanti- 
ties so as to be diffused and dissolved in the 
air, is truly very offensive; nor can you say 
that the bottom of your pitcher in the morn- 
ing is altogether inodorous. When I stood 
by the fountains of New York and Boston, 
though they poured forth water much faster 
than ours, I perceived no smell. The time 
will come when, from causes unnecessary to 
name, Philadelphia will be obliged to bring her 
water from the Lehigh or the Delaware far 
above the falls.” 

A large portion is taken up by the proceed- 
ings of the National Medical Convention, re- 
cently held at Cineinnati. 

The New York Journal of Medicine, July 
1850. (R. F. Hupsoy, Agent.)—This number 
contains an article from Dr. Buel, of this city, 
on the still mooted question of the contagious- 
ness of Cholera, in which the negative argu- 
ments are given. Dr. Purple, the diligent 
editor, has a recondite article. The proceed- 
ings of the Nat. Med. Convention occupy 
many pages. 

he London Lancet. (Strincer & Town- 
seND, June.) —This excellent periodical is this 
month unusually prolific in readable articles. 
The following extract shows that France, 
while she glories in the great deeds of her 
generals and statesmen, does not forget to 
erect statues to her great surgeons and physi- 
cians—an example which other republies might 
copy with credit to themselves. 

“A statue of the celebrated Larrey will 
shortly be raised in the courtyard of the hospi- 
tal Val de Grace. The pedestal will be of 
marble, and on each of the four sides bassos 
relievos will be placed, the subjects of which 
are taken from the principal deeds of the life 
of this illustrious surgeon. Itis to be solemn- 
ly inaugurated during the coming month.” 


A Midsummer's Féte at Woodland Hall. 
Kernot. 


A year little brochure of “ prose broken into 
rhyme,” celebrating a recent fete champetre at 
Manhattanville. It is as free from personality 
as it is from wit, the latter condiment, in a 
moment of happy oblivion, being entirely 
omitted. Brown the sexton is introduced in 
an invocation, and a very profound question is 
put to him :— 
“© glorious Brown ! thou medley strange 
charch-yard, ball-room, saint and sinner, 


Flying by morn through Fashion's range, 
And bacying mortals sfterdinnce— 








And skilled at psaims, at punch, and cricket ; 
Relate by what on art | : 
Thou canst so well fulfil thy part— 

And how, thus sorely taxed each week, 


,chronological order, all the authentic docu- 


John Timon has been sorely puzzled over 
that sad married lady problem in genteel so- 
ciety, but this explanation must be accepted as 
a settler :— 


“In sober quiet round the room, 
The married belles are sitting— 

These, once so bright, seein now all gloom, 
Their lovely brows half knitting. 

Not that they pine o'er glory gone 

Or feel in slightest way forlorn, 

But thoughts of joys that others miss, 
By ieading lives unmated, 

At times will rise and mar their bliss 
Whilst others seem elated.” 


Along with this there is something about a 
“ gazelle,” and the Polka is happily character- 
ized by its “lightning fury.” 





Annals of Pennsylvania, from the Discovery of 
the Delaware. 1609-1682. By Samuel 
Hazard. 


Tue spirit of Antiquarian research, which of 
late years has spread so widely among our 
people, is beginning to produce valuable 
results. The volume before us is an abundant 
roof of this. Mr. Hazard is a son of the 
benezer Hazard, whose “ Historical Col- 
lections” have so long been a high authority 
with our writers; and besides the prestige of 
his father’s name, he has already won for him- 
self the gratitude of American Antiquarians, 
by the publication of his valuable “ Register 
of Pennsylvania.” In the present volume 
Mr. Hazard has collected and arranged, in 





ments he could procure, respecting European | 
Colonization on the banks of the Delaware, 
from its first diseovery by Henry Hudson, in| 
1609, until William Penn took possession of 
his Province in 1682. Our own “ Albany 
Records,” and the transeripts of documents | 
er in Europe by Mr. Brodhead, as | 

istorical Agent of New York, have furnished 
Mr. Hazard with copious materials for the | 
illustration of the period anterior to 1664, | 
during which the Dutch at first shared with 
the Swedes the mastery of Pennsylvania and 
Delaware, and afterwards became sole pos- 
sessors of that portion of New Netherland. | 
The volume before us is handsomely and | 
carefully printed, and does credit to the Press 
of Philadelphia. We understand that Mr. | 
Hazard proposes continuing his valuable work | 
in successive volumes; we commend his very | 
praiseworthy undertaking to the liberal, 
patronage of the public. 


The Professor's Lady. By Berthold Auer-| 
bach, translated by Mary Howitt. Harper | 
and Brothers. 


Ax interesting story of domestic life of the 
true German characteristics, including an 
Artist and a Scholar, with bits of rationalism 
and philosophy, and enough introspection and 
self-applied casuistry, to poison the felicity of 
the couple who set out from the village inn so 
happily at the beginning. The heroine, the 
Professor's Lady, is in the true Idyllic spirit, 
and is company for the best sympathies of our 
readers. There are some good wood-cuts 
(always desirable), which greatly aid the 
text. 


Dr. Johnson: his Religious Life and his 

Death. Harper and Brothers. 
A REPRINT of a biographical study, by an 
author popular in England, and who has the 
merits of a warm appreciation of his subject, 
and a fluent easy ape. His point of view is 
strictly in aecordance with the great Doctor’s 
well known love of the Church of England, a 
vindication of the rites of which body is an 
object’ of the publication. There is much 
incidental 











Thou look’st so happy, fat, and sleek.” 





reading brought to bear, which 


helps the reader through what, at first sight, 
seenis too limited and exclusive a subject for 
an entire volume at the present day. 


Amy Harrington, or a Sister's Love. By the 
author of the Curate of Linwood, j. C. 
Riker. 

Amy Harrineton is a religious novel, de- 

signed to exhibit the evil effects of a certain 

system of religious opinion, styled “ Puseyism.” 

his is done mainly by making the hero be- 
come a Romanist, and the other “ Puseyites” 
of the book formalists in religion, while still 
attached to, and followers of, worldly pleasures 
and amusements. The story is slight, and 
used merely as a vehicle for religious dis- 
cussion. 


The Green Hand. A Short Yarn. No. 1. 
Harper and Brothers—An excellent sea novel, 
of situation, intrigue, and description. Its 
scenes and sketches have the true unction. 





Its life-like qualities have caused it to be 
compared, and not unworthily, with that vivid 
sea story, “Tom Cringle.” 


It is in process 
of publication in Blackwood, and will be re- 


issued separately from the press of the 


Harpers. 


New York, Past, Present, and Future. By 
E. Porter Belden. Prall, Lewis & Co.—This 
work embraces an historical sketch of the city, 
and a description of its present “things of 
note,” designed as a guide for strangers. It 
is illustrated with several steel engravings of 
our chief public buildings. An extensive 
advertiser is appended to the volume. 

Juvenile Philosophy; or Philosophy in 
Familiar Conversations: designed to teach 
young children to think. y Richard P. 
Parker. A. J. Barnes & Co.—A neat little 
volume on the elementary facts of Natural 
Philosophy, in the form of familiar dialogues 
between a mother and her children. The 
volume is plentifully illustrated with attractive 
woodcuts. 


The new number of the Gallery of Ilustri- 
ous Americans contains an excellent head of 
V. G. Audubon, the veteran Naturalist. 


The second number of Messrs. Tarus, 
Wititovensy & Co’s. elegant edition of 
“Fleetwood’s Life of Christ” contains two 
illustrations, well engraved, from the de- 
signs of Warren. One, “ The Star of Betble- 
-hem,” represents the Three Wise Men journey- 
ing on camels over the desert, on a bright 
clear night following the Star in the East, 
which shines before them. 


Le Siége de la Rochelle, par Madame de 
Genlis. Boston: Tappan, Whittemore, and 
Mason. An elegant reprint of a classic Frene!, 
work for the use of young persons. It is 
well adapted for a school reading-book, x 
complete work of this kind having the advan- 
tage in continuous interest over the selections 
in more common use. 


— 





THE CAMEO OF JUPITER AND HEBE. 
Potsep on his mighty wings, Jove’s kingly bird 
Stoops to the cup luxurious Hebe fills ; 

All day those wings the empyrean have stirred, 
But now each plume a soft enchantment thfills : 
The lone and weary monarch of the skies 
Lapt in content, imbibes the draught of Love, 
By gentle hands and tender, watchful eyes 
Nurtured to soar Ambition’s fight above. 
Fondly majestic bending o’er the urn 
Exhaustless as her sympathetic breast, 
With calm delight see the fair goddess turn, 
Dispensing feel the rapture of her guest, 
To show how poor unshared is “ature’s wealth 
While Love to noble souls alone is health. 

H. T. 7. 
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tender seemed certain; and Mr. Snow, alarmed 
for his beloved property, addressed a _piteous 
epistle to the Jew. A run upon his house, a stop- 
page, and a bankruptcy, were the least the 
banker’s imagination pictured ; and the whole con- 
cluded with an earnest request for his money. 
Gideon went to the bank, procured twenty notes, 
sent for a phial of hartshorn, rolled the vial in the 
notes, and thus grotesquely Mr. Snow received the 
money he had lent.” 


During many years bribery and corruption 
were extensively practised to secure the votes 
of members of Parliament for or against any 
particular measure, so that Sir Robert Walpole 
was wellnigh justified in declaring that “ every 
man had his price.” Mr. Francis has collected 
together much information to show to what an 
extent these vices were practised. We could 
wish, however, that he had removed some of 
the unjust reproaches which rest on Sir 
Robert Walpole’s name in regard to this mat- 
ter, since it is far too common to expend the 
vials of offended virtue on the head of that 
great statesman. He is made a sort of scape- 
goat for those sinners whose cases have not 
the palliating circumstances which mark his 
sag ey of the secret-service money. 

ur author devotes much space to lotteries, 
but it is unnecessary to follow him, as their 
day has happily passed. Would that in all 
pees of our country they had ceased, as they 
ve ceased in England and in the Northern 
States. Mr. Francis strikingly shows how 
prevalent they once were. 


“ In 1772, lottery magazine proprietors, lottery 
tailors, lottery staymakers, lottery glovers, lottery 
boot makers, lottery tea merchants, lottery snuff 
and tobacco merchants, lottery barbers,—where a 
man for being shaved and paying threepence, stood 
a chance of receiving £10—lottery shoeblacks, 
lottery eating-houses, where, for sixpence, a plate 
of meat and the chance of sixty guineas were 
given ; lottery oyster-stalls, where threepence gave 
a supply of oysters and a remote chance of five 
guineas, were plentiful ; and to complete a cata- 
logue, which speaks volumes, at a sausage-stall in 
a narrow alley, was the important intimation writ- 
ten up, that for one farthing’s worth of sausages, 
the fortunate purchaser might realize a capital of 
five shillings. Quack doctors (a class which 
formed so peculiar a feature in village life of old) 
sold medicine at a high price, giving those who 
purchased it tickets in a lotfery purporting to con- 
tain silver and other valuable prizes.” 


To the long and painful list of lesser frauds 
which hung around the Stock Exchange, 


must be added forgery in all its detestable 
blackness, Mr. Francis gives one curious 
instance. 


“ On the 2d of November, 1793, as Mr. Martin, 
broker, of ’Change Alley, was occupied in his 
business, he was applied to by a young man of 
somewhat efleminate appearance and good ad- 
dress, to sell £16,000 scrip. As Mr. Martin was 
explaining to the applicant that an introduction 
was necessary, a Mr. Lyons, also a member of 
the Alley, esteemed a respectable person, passed, 
and the young man, to remove Mr. Martin’s 
doubts, immediately pointed to Mr. Lyons, as 
thoroughly aware of his respectability. The lat- 
ter, on being questioned, said he knew the stranger 
intimately, at the same time expressing his dissatis- 
faction at not being employed by him. The intro- 
duction was sufficient for Mr. Martin, and he sold 
that de~ ~~ out of the £16,000 ’intrusted to 

ler, by some curious chance, or 
, did not make his appearance 
seeds, nor did he leave an ad- 
ght be sent. On the following 
Mr. Martin received a visit 
‘ate residence ; but, on being 
»le of the stock was not sold, 
mt was delayed, ‘The day 


on which the remainder of the scrip was disposed 
of was a holiday at the Bank, and from this simple 
cireumstanee arose the discovery of a curious 
fraud. The business at the Stock Exchange on 
publie holidays is trifling, and the buyer, instead of 
hurriedly depositing the scrip in his poeket-book, 
had leisure to remark that there was some irregu- 
larity about it. Mr. Martin at once stepped over 
to the Bank, checked the document, and discover- 
ed the forgery. 

“ The scheme to which this gentleman had so 
nearly fallen a prey was cunningly contrived. 
The effeminate applicant to Mr. Martin was the 
sister of Lyons, disguised in male attire —Lyons 
having placed himself in the way at the proper 
moment to give the necessary character; and, 
had it not been for the chance circumstance allud- 
ed to, would have profited largely by the deceit. 
The scheme failed ; Lyons was apprehend; and 
rather than give his sister the affliction of appear- 
ing against him, he pleaded guilty ; thus sacrificing 
the slight chance of life which remained, t6 spare 
the feelings of her whom he had betrayed into 
crime.” 


Of the great houses of the Barings and 
the Rothschilds, we have interesting sketches; 
and some account islikewise given of Mark 
Sprot, David Ricardo, and other prominent 
financiers, who flourished in the early part of 
the present century. A very agreeable chapter 
is then devoted to railroads, and a cordial tri- 
bute is paid to Thomas Gray, the pioneer of 
the enterprise in England, who died in extreme 
poverty, unrewarded and unhonored by his 
country. But the most painfully interesting 
aa of Mr. Francis’s work is devoted to the 

oyais Bubble, and the loans to foreign states, 
particularly to Greece, in which Dr. Bowring, 
the poet, and the talkative Mr. Joseph Hume, 
figured so largely. To the book itself, how- 
ever, we must refer our readers for some plea- 
sant passages on these subjects. They will 
not regret the time they may expend in perus- 
ing it. It is an attractive book for mercantile 
leisure, this warm weather, when the “ Fah- 
renheit” pulls hard on the exhausted system, 
and easy reading is a thing to be prayed for. 





MEDICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of Infants. By 
C. M. Billard. Translated, &c., by James 
Stewart, M.D. (Phila.: A. Hart.)—This is 
the third American, from the third French edi- 


thority in both hemispheres. At the present 
day, when medical works are not considered too 
abstruse to be read by the people generally, it 
may be considered advisable—though they 
might not themselves allow it—to inform them 
what works they had better peruse. 
is not the place to give an account of a medical 
work, or perhaps to do little more sometimes 
than mention the title, we shall limit our 
notice to the character of the work, and the 
general estimation on which it is held. The 
one before us, and especially in the appendix, 
contains much that might be of use to the 
mother, though the work is especially benefi- 
cial to the practitioner. The value of it is 
tly enhanced by the original matter contri- 
uted by the translator, adapting it to our 
clime, and adding much relative to diseases seen 
but little in France. 
From it, we learn that the smallest child 
that lived (who is now an ordinary sized man) 
weighed when six weeks old, with all its 
clothes, 24 lbs., and was born in the tice 
of Dr. Thos. Boyd, of this city. Dr. Wendell, 
of Brooklyn, reports two cases of small chil- 
dren, one weighed 1 lb. 9 0z., and died at five 
months, with croup; the other, that weighed 





at birth 1 lb., and died at five weeks of diarrhaea. 





tion of a work which has become classic au- | 


As this | 





a 


est, well-authenticated child at birth 

17 Ibs. and 10 oz. The average 
weight is, in the French hospitals, 6} Ibs., and 
in this country 7 lbs. avoirdupois ; in England, 
somewhat larger. 

Transactions of the Medical Society of the 
State of New York, (State Document, No, 
174.)—It is with some pride that we notice 
the proceedings of this Society notjced and 
printed by the authority of the State. This 
feeling is heightened when, having read the 
300 pages which compose the work, we see 
the excellent matter which it contains. In 
particular, the annual address delivered before 
the Society and the united houses of the Le. 

islature, is, by the president, noticeable. Dr. 

tevens, in a previous address, started the topie 
of public health, and the duty of the State in 
promoting it. In this he continues to urge 
upon the government the elaims which this 
important subject has upon their attention. 
We trust his labors will prove successful in 
mitigating many of the evils which encompass 
us. Ina communication to the Society, the 
president advocates the communicability of 
Cholera in certain eases. 

A historieal sketch of the state of medicine 
in the American colonies is very valuable for 
the biographical information it contains, and 
its general statistics, for the aecuracy of which 
the writer, Dr. J. B. Beck, is a sufficient evi- 
dence. 

Numerous other articles render this docu- 
ment worthy the compliment the State has 
paid it. 

The Medico-Chirurgical Review. (New 
York: R. & G. 8S. Woop.) April.—This 
journal contains many articles which are inte- 
resting to other than professional readers. 
Twenty pages on the “Relation of True 
Medicine to the Empirical Systems,” is very 
agreeable and instructive, Dr. Hugel in an 
article on “ Hospitals for Children,” states that 
there is not one in all England. France has 
several ; Boston has, by the liberality of Amos 
Lawrence, Esq., one capable of containing 
forty inmates. It is entirely charitable and 
supported by Mr. Lawrence, and his son has 
the medical charge of it. Surely the opportu- 
nity to do good is present to those seeking. 
When will New York follow so praiseworthy 
an example ? 

A selection from an article “ on the Medico- 





The } 
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| Legal Relations of Insanity ” would not be out 
‘of place in Littell—Extra Mural Interment 


has a short notice to the point. 

In the review department some Jeffries 
must preside. In no medieal journal is hum- 
bug sooner seen, pretension better put down, 
or worth more generously acknowledged. 
We wish the same fearlessness (and conscien- 
tiousness) animated our American Journals. 

The American Journal xf Insanity. (New 
York: Utica Asylum.)—We are happy that 
this excellent publication, commenced by the 
late Dr. Brigham, still goes on undiminished 
in interest. We read it with pleasure, and 
commend it to those who are connected with 
the insane or interested in the means used for 
their relief. In this number is a flighty and 


amusing letter from an inmate to President 
Taylor. 
he Medical Examiner—June. (Philadel- 


phia: Lindsay & Blakiston.)\—This number 
is unusually interesting. It contains an article 
by Dr. Jackson, of Philadelphia, on the ques- 
tion “ whether the sprinkling of streets and the 
washing of pavements is injurious to health.” 
He starts with the philosophical fact that “a 
— excess of heat is tolerated by the human 


y without injury, provided there be no ex- 
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cess of moisture,” and goes on to prove it by 
such facts as he can bring from the health of 
various localities. Among others, Captain 
Murray, of the Royal Navy, who had visited 
all climes, says that “a dry ship will always be 
a healthy one in any climate.” With our 
armies in Mexico, none died of mere heat, 
while at the battle of Monmouth, 1778, in a 
damp country near the sea, they fell by dozens. 
Indeed, it is noticeable here that the attacks of 
“gun stroke are most general on sultry days. 
The author, in the remainder of this interest- 
ing article, takes occasion to notice the quality 
of the water, and speaks very disparagingly of 
the water of the Schuylkill, which supplies 
that city. He says, “the smell of the Schuyl- 
kill water when wee forth in large quanti- 
ties so as to be diffused and dissolved in the 
air, is truly very offensive; nor can you say 
that the bottom of your pitcher in the morn- 
ing is altogether inodorous. When I stood 
by the fountains of New York and Boston, 
though they poured forth water much faster 
than ours, I perceived no smell. The time 
will come when, from causes unnecessary to 
name, Philadelphia will be obliged to bring her 
water from the Lehigh or the Delaware far 
above the falls.” 

A large portion is taken up by the proceed- 
ings of the National Medical Convention, re- 
cently held at Cineinnati. 

The New York Journal of Medicine, July 
1850. (R. F. Hupson, Agent.)—This number 
contains an article from Dr. Buel, of this city, 
on the still mooted question of the contagious- 
ness of Cholera, in which the negative argu- 
ments are given. Dr. Purple, the diligent 
editor, has a recondite article. The proceed- 
ings of the Nat. Med. Convention occupy 
many pages. 

he London Lancet. (Strincer & Town- 
seND, June.) —This excellent periodical is this 
month unusually prolific in readable articles. 
The following extract shows that France, 
while she glories in the great deeds of her 
generals and statesmen, does not forget to 
erect statues to her great surgeons and physi- 
cians—an example which other republies might 
copy with credit to themselves. 

“A statue of the celebrated Larrey will 
shortly be raised in the courtyard of the hospi- 
tal Val de Grace. The pedestal will be of 
marble, and on each of the four sides bassos 
relievos will be placed, the subjects of which 
are taken from the principal deeds of the life 
of this illustrious surgeon. Itis to be solemn- 
ly inaugurated during the coming month.” 








A Midsummer's Féte at Woodland Hail. 
Kernot. 


A yeat little brochure of “ prose broken into 
rhyme,” celebrating a recent fete champetre at 
Manhattanville. It is as free from personality 
as it is from wit, the latter condiment, in a 
moment of happy oblivion, being entirely 
omitted. Brown the sexton is introduced in 
an invocation, and a very profound question is 
put to him :-— 

“© glorious Brown ! thou medley strange 

charch-yard, ball-room, saint and sinner, 
Flying by morn through Fashion's range, 
And burying mortals after dinner— 

Walking one day with invitations, 

Passing the next at consecrations, 

Tossing the sod at eve on coffins, 

With one hand drying tears of orphans, 

And one unclasping ball-room carringe, 

Or cutting plum-cake up for marriage— 

Dusting by day the pew and missal— 

Sounding by night ball-room whistle— 

Admitted Ay heed Fashion's wicket, 

And skilled at psalms, at punch, and cricket ; 

Relate by what anor art 

Thou canst so well fulfil thy part— 

And how, thus sorely taxed each week, 

Thou look’st so happy, fut, and sleek.” 





John Timon has been sorely puzzled over 
that sad married lady problem in genteel so- 
ciety, but this explanation must be accepted as 
a settler :-— 

“In sober quiet round the room, 
‘The married belles are sitting— 

These, once so bright, seem now all gloom, 
Their lovely brows half knitting. 

Not that they pine o'er glory gone 

Or feel in slightest way forlorn, 

But thoughts of joys that others miss, 
By leading lives unmated, 

At times will rise and mar their bliss 
Whilst others seem elated.” 


Along with this there is something about a 
“ gazelle,” and the Polka is happily character- 
ized by its “lightning fury.” 





the Delaware. 
Hazard. 


Tue spirit of Antiquarian research, which of 
late years has spread so widely among our 
people, is beginning to produce valuable 
results. The volume before us is an abundant 
roof of this. Mr. Hazard is a son of the 
Sbenezer Hazard, whose “ Historical Col- 
lections” have so long been a high authority 
with our writers; and besides the prestige of 
his father’s name, he has already won for him- 
self the gratitude of American Antiquarians, 
by the publication of his valuable “ Register 
of Pennsylvania.” In the present volume 
Mr. Hazard has collected and arranged, in 


1609-1682. By Samuel 








| chronological order, all the authentic docu-| 


ments he could procure, respecting European 
Colonization on the banks of the Delaware, 
from its first discovery by Henry Hudson, in 
1609, until William Penn took possession of 
his Province in 1682. Our own “ Albany 
Records,” and the transeripts of documents 
rocured in Europe by Mr. Brodhead, as 
listorical Agent of New York, have furnished 
Mr. Hazard with copious materials for the 
illustration of the period anterior to 1664, 
during which the Dutch at first shared with 
the Swedes the mastery of Pennsylvania and 
Delaware, and afterwards became sole pos- 
sessors of that portion of New Netherland. 
The volume betore us is handsomely and 
carefully printed, and does credit to the Press 


Hazard proposes continuing his valuable work 
in successive volumes ; we commend his very 
praiseworthy undertaking to the liberal 
patronage of the public. 


The Professor's Lady. By Berthold Auer- 
bach, translated by Mary Howitt. Harper 
and Brothers. 


Av interesting story of domestic life of the 
true German characteristics, including an 
Artist and a Scholar, with bits of rationalism 
and philosophy, and enough introspection and 





the couple who set out from the village inn so 
happily at the beginning. The heraine, the 
Professor’s Lady, is in the true Idyllic spirit, 
and is company for the best sympathies of our 
readers. ‘There are some good wood-cuts 
(always desirable), which greatly aid the 
text. aN? 
Dr. Johnson: his Religious Life and his 
Death. Harper and Brothers. 
A reprint of a biographical study, by an 
author popular in England, and who has the 
merits of a warm appreciation of his subject, 
and a fluent easy style. His point of view is 
strictly in aecordance with the great Doctor's 
well known love of the Church of England, a 
vindication of the rites of which body is an 
object’ of the publication. There is much 
incidental reading brought to bear, which 





Annals of Pennsylvania, from the Discovery of | 


of Philadelphia. We understand that Mr. | 


self-applied casuistry, to poison the felicity of 


helps the reader through what, at first sight, 
seems too limited and exclusive a subject for 
an entire volume at the present day. 





Amy Harrington, or a Sister’s Love. By the 
author of the Curate of Linwood, j. Cc. 


Riker. 


Amy Harrineton is a religious novel, de- 
signed to exhibit the evil effects of a certain 
system of religious opinion, styled “ Puseyism.” 
This is done mainly by making the hero be- 
come a Romanist, and the other “ Puseyites” 
of the book formalists in religion, while still 
attached to, and followers of, worldly pleasures 
and amusements. The story is slight, and 
used merely as a vehicle for religious dis- 
cussion. 


The Green Hand. A Short Yarn. No. 1. 
Harper and Brothers.—An excellent sea novel, 
of situation, intrigue, and description. Its 
scenes and sketches have the true unction. 
Its life-like qualities have caused it to be 
| compared, and not unworthily, with that vivid 
sea story, “Tom Cringle.” It is in process 
‘of publication in Blackwood, and will be re- 
|issued separately from the press of the 
Harpers. 


New York, Past, Present, and Future. By 
| E. Porter Belden. Prall, Lewis & Co.—This 
| work embraces an historical sketch of the city, 
and a description of its present “things of 
note,” designed as a guide for strangers. It 
| is illustrated with several steel engravings of 
‘our chief public buildings. An extensive 
advertiser is appended to the volume. 

Juvenile Philosophy; or Philosophy in 
Familiar Conversations: designed to teach 
-young children to think. By Richard P. 
| Parker. A. J. Barnes & Co.—A neat little 
volume on the elementary facts of Natural 
Philosophy, in the form of familiar dialogues 
| between a mother and her children. The 
| volume is plentifully illustrated with attractive 
woodeuts. 


The new number of the Gallery of Ilustri- 
ous Americans contains an excellent head of 
| V. G. Audubon, the veteran Naturalist. 

The second number of Messrs. Taxus, 
|Wittovcusy & Co’s. elegant edition of 
\* Fleetwood’s Life of Christ” contains two 
‘illustrations, well engraved, from the de- 
signs of Warren. One, “The Star of Bethle- 
-hem,” represents the Three Wise Men journey- 
ing on camels over the desert, on a bright 
ielear night following the Star in the East, 
{ Which shines before them. 

| Le Siége de la Rochelle, par Madame de 
| Genlis. Boston: Tappan, Whittemore, and 
| Mason. An elegant reprint of a classic Frenet: 
work for the use of young persons. It is 
well adapted for a school reading-book, « 
complete work of this kind having the advan- 
tage in continuous interest over the selections 
in more common use. 

















THE CAMEO OF JUPITER AND HEBE. 
Potsep on his mighty wings, Jove’s kingly bird 
Stoops to the cup luxurious Hebe fills ; 

All day those wings the empyrean have stirred, 
But now each plume a soft enchantment thfills : 
The lone and weary monarch of the skies 
Lapt in content, imbibes the draught of Love, 
By gentle hands and tender, watchful eyes 
Nurtured to soar Ambition’s fight above. 
Fondly majestic bending o’er the urn 
Exhaustless as her sympathetic breast, 
With calm delight see the fair goddess turn, 
Dispensing feel the rapture of her guest, 
To show how poor unshared is Nature’s wealth 
While Love to noble souls alone is health. 

H. T. 7. 
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THE WELCOME OF THB FLOWERS. 
from a green and quiet valley, 
Girt by bleak Bohemian hills, 
Came a stranger when our Autumn 
All the land with glory fills. 


Though with health and hope he started 
In the May of life and year, 

Many a joy, before unvalued, 
Sighed he then to find not here. 


Sat he in a barley cabin 
Where the settler’s little child, 
Coming, with the lime, at evening, 
High her heap of treasures piled. 


Lofty Phlox—white, pink, and purple, 
Garlanded the raftered room ; 

Jewel-weeds and genial sunflowers 
Nodded gaily in the gloom. 


Gleefully the stranger tarried 
Binding up the bright boquets, 

As his mother’s green-hedged garden 
Saw him oft in by-gone days. 


Exiles there he once beheld them 
Fainting near the lordly dome, 
Here each glowing leaf a weleoma 
Gives him in its native home. 
Emity Herrmann. 


THE SEA WAVES. 
Tus Sea was God's first work. His spirit still 
Moves on the water’s face ; his voice is heard 
Sounding from off those blue, outstretching plains 
Whose void immense no eye could ever scan, 
And where, save haply some white sail remote, 
Clouds only, paint above, the horizon wide— 
He sends his moonbeams there, and there awakes, 
Each morning dawn, the gracious eye of heaven, 
Whose magic glance turns all the grey cold waste 
To golden azure ; then while earth still sleeps 
And dreams serene in morning’s balmy slumber, 
Ho sends the winds, his breath, across the sky, 
Kissing her placid cheek: and straightway come 
Wavelets, endimpling there with conscious blush, 
And kindle into wreathed smiles, that spread 
Far o’er her heaving bosom. Sky and sea 
Then raise to him their solemn choral song 
Who was their author, and whose form they are, 
Since he created, and disposes them, 
By will alone, as man puts forth a hand. 


Now leagues on leagues before the freshening gale 

The tumbling billows rise, and darkly roll, 

Higher and higher, till their proud tops break 

Quick-sparkling one by one, far off and near, 

In starlike scintillation, or in gleams 

Of snowy light, or blinding flashes dancing, 

Beneath a glowing zenith ; where the day 

Moves silently across the are of noon. 

As day declines, they thicken ; swifter yet 

By nature's phrensy driven, the raging blast 

Drives from their torn and ragged tops the spray, 

Cemmingling sea and air. Along the East 

A low, white bank marks where the storm-cloud 
‘comes ; 

Rising and spreading, while the sun goes down. 

His avant couriers scud athwart the sky 

And change the westering beam to twilight dim. 

Darkness sets in with gusty wind and rain 

O’er all the howling wilderness of waters. 


At morn next day, the isles in Casco Bay 

Were wallowing in foam, and Hampton Beach 
Thundered so mightily that inland far, 

The farmers going forth in th’ early calm, 

Stood still and listened. Cape Ann heard the 


call, 
And tossed the solid breakers up to heaven 
With rival shouts, that echoed round the shore 
To where Nahant blew loud his Spouting Hom, 
Like Triton answering Nymph. But their glad 
noise 
Reached not so far as Truro’s dreary coast, 
Whore Highpound light sends forth its warning 
ray, 
Or Racepoint dares the wasteful ocean. There 
Ne sound is ever heard but awful wails, 





Or never-ending, dirge-like moans. The sea 
Is monarch there, and o’er the sterile sand 
Decay for ever sleeps. But, further south 
Round Chatham Cape, beyond lone Monomoy 
Out on the sweep of Siaseconset shore, 
Where old Sancoty rears his wind-worn head 
To look for cruising whalemen, there again 
The wild Atlantic worked with all his strength ; 
While far to west, the distant Vineyard reach 
Resounded high, and Mattakeaset Bay 
Calm as a lake, within its white fringed rim, 
Showed like a coral isle with its lagoon, 
Wytoochee, or some nameless reef-hemmed ring 
Of those that sleep, for ever undisturbed, 
Like fairy gardens basking in the sun ; 
Round whose green shores the long Pacific roll 
By tradewinds borne, across the world-wide 
waste, 
Surges unceasingly. Bleak Noman’s Land 
Was busy too, while still around the coast, 
So = had swept tho storm, the surf dashed 
igh 
’Gainst Purgatory rocks, and rolled in ranks 
Along th’ Aquetneck beaches. There, all day 
It marched, and roared, in height of strength and 
pride, 
Sublimely cheerful. There came young and old, 
And walked, or rode, in groups, along the sand, 
The smooth white sand, that thence was dotted 
o’er 
As far as eye could reach. And when night fell 
The glorious anthem there yet sounded loud, 
And the still moon uprose, and softly touched 
The foaming ridges with her silver light. 
G. W. Pecr. 








WASHINGTON. 
(From Mr. Whipple’s Oration at Boston]. 


Tuts illustrious man, at once the world’s 
admiration and enigma, we are taught by a 
fine instinet to venerate, and by a wrong 
opinion to misjudge. The might of his 
character has taken strong hold upon the 
feelings of great masses of men, but in trans- 
lating this universal sentiment into an intelli- 
gent form, the intellectual element of his 
wonderful nature is as much depressed as the 
moral element is exalted, and consequently 
we are apt to misunderstand both. Mediocrity 
has a bad trick of idealizing itself in eulo- 
gizing him, and drags him down to its own 
low level, while assuming to lift him to the 
skies. How many times have we been told 
that he was not a man of genius, but a person 
of excellent “common sense,” of “ admirable 
judgment,” of “rare virtues ;” and by a con- 
stant repetition of this odious cant we have 
nearly succeeded in divoreing comprehension 
from his sense, insight from his judgment, 
force from his virtues, and life from the man. 
Accordingly, in the panegyrie of cold spirits, 
Washington disappears in a cloud of common- 


laces : in the rhodomontade of boiling patriots 
e expires in the agonies of rant. Now the 


sooner this bundle of mediocre talents and 
moral qualities, which its contrivers have the 
audacity to call George Washington, is hissed 
out of existence, the better it will be for the 
cause of talent and the cause of morals: con- 
tempt of that is the beginning of wisdom. He 
had no genius, it seems, O no! genius, we 
must suppose, is the peculiar and shining 
attribute of some orator whose tongue can 
spout patriotic speeches, or some versifier 
whose muse can “ Hail Columbia,” but not of 
the man who supported states on his arm, and 
earried America in his brain! The madcap 
Charles Townsend, the motion of whose 
pyrotechnic mind was like the whizz of a hun- 
dred rockets, is a man of genius; but George 
Washington, raised up above the common 
herd of even eminent statesmen, and with a 
nature moving with the still and orderly 
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eelerity of a planet round its sun—he dwindles 
in comparison, into a kind of angelic dunce | 
What is genius? Is it worth anything? |, 
splendid folly the measure of its inspiration ! 
Is wisdom its base or summit—that which {t 
recedes from, or tends towards? And by 
what definition do you award the name to the 
efeator of an epic, and deny it to the creator 
of a country? On what principle is it to be 
lavished on him who sculptures in_perishing 
marble the image of possible excellence, and 
withheld from him who built up in himself 4 
transcendent character, indestructible as the 
= of Duty, and beautiful as her re. 
wards ? 


Indeed, if by the genius of action you mean 
will enlightened by per gee and intelli. 

nee energized by will,—if force and insight 
be its characteristics and influence its test — 
and, especially, if great effects suppose a cause 
proportionably great, that is, a vital, causative 
mind,—then is Washington most vega a 
man of genius, and one whom no other 
American has equalled in the power of working 
morally and mentally on other minds. His 
genius, it is true, was of a peculiar kind, the 
genius of character, of thought, and the objects 
of thought solidified and concentrated into 
active faculty. He belongs to that rare class 
of men,—rare as Homers and Miltons, rare as 
Platos and Newtons,—who have impresse: 
their characters upon nations without paw. 

ring national vices. Such men have natures 
ear enough to inelude all the facts of a 
people’s practical life, and deep enough to dis- 
cern the spiritual laws which underlie, animate 
and govern those facts. Washington, in short, 
had that greatness of character which is the 
highest expression and last result of greatness 
of mind, for there is no method of building 
up character except through mind. Indeed, 
character like his is not built up, stone upon 
stone, precept upon precept, but grows up 
through an actual contact of thought wit 
things,—the assimilative mind transmuting the 
impalpable but potent spirit of public senti- 
ment, and the life of visible facts, and the 
power of spiritual laws, into individual life and 
power, so that their mighty energies put on 
personality, as it were, and act through one 
centralizing human will. This process may 
not, if you please, make the great philosopher 
or the great poet, but it does make the great 
man —the man in whom thought and judg- 
ment seem identical with volition—the man 
whose vital expression is not in words but 
deeds,—the man whose sublime ideas issue 
necessarily in sublime acts, not in sublime 
art. It was because Washington’s character 
was thus composed of the inmost substance 
and power of facts and principles, that men 
instinctively felt the perfect reality of his 
comprehensive manhood. This reality en- 
forced universal respect, married strength to 
repose, and threw into his face that com- 
manding majesty which made men of the 
speculative audacity of Jefferson, and the 
lucid genius of ilton recognise, with 
unwonted meekness, his awful superiority. * * 

The virtues of Washington, therefore, ap- 
pear moral or mental according as we view 
them with the eye of conscience or reason. In 
him loftiness aid not exclude breadth, but re- 
sulted from it ; justice did not exclude wisdom, 
but grew out of it; and, as the wisest as well 
as the justest man in America, he was pre- 
eminently distinguished among his contempo- 
raries for moderation—a word under which 
weak politicians conceal their want of courage. 
and knavish politicians conceal their want of 





principle, but which in him was vital and com- 
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prehensive energy, tempering audacity with 
prudence, self-reliance with modesty, austere 
principles with merciful charities, inflexible 
purpose with serene courtesy, and issuing in 
that persistent and uneonquerable fortitude, in 
which he excelled all mankind. In serutiniz- 
ing the events of his life to discover the pro- 
cesses by which his character grew gradually up 
to its amazing height, we are arrested at the 
beginning by the character of his mother, a 
woman temperate like him in the use of words, 
from her clear perception and vigorous grasp 
of things. There is a familiar anecdote re- 
corded of her, which enables us te understand 
the simple sincerity and genuine heroism she 
early instilled into his strong and aspiring 
mind. Atatime when his glory rang through 
Europe ; when excitable enthusiasts were 
erossing the Atlantic for the single purpose of 
seeing kim ; when bad poets all over the world 
were sacking the dictionaries for hyperboles of 
panegyrie ; when the pedants of republicanism 
were calling him the American Cincinnatus and 
the American Fabius—as if our Washington 
were honored: in playing adjective to any 
Roman however illustrious !—she, in her quiet 
dignity, simply said to the voluble friends who 
were striving to flatter her mother’s pride into 
an expression of exulting praise, “ that he had 


mother, who flooded eommon words with such | 
a wealth of meaning, the boy was not likely 
to mistake mediocrity for excellence, but would 
naturally domestieate in his heart the lofty 
principles of conduct, and act from them as a 
matter of course, without expecting or obtain- 
ing praise. The consequence was, that in 
early life, and in his first occupation as sur- 
veyor, and through the stirring events of the 
French war, he built up character day by day 





/away and withered and died; and through no 
been a good son, and she believed he had done | 
his duty as a man.” Under the care of a} become immortal as the maligners of Wash- 





in a systematic endurance of hardship; in a 
constant sacrifice of inclinations to duty; in| 
taming hot passions into the service of reason ; | 
in assiduously learning from other minds; in | 
wringing knowledge, which could not be taught 
him, from the reluctant grasp of a flinty ex- 
perience ; in completely mastering every sub- 
ject on whieh he fastened his intellect, so that 
whatever he knew he knew perfectly and for 
ever, transmitting it into mind, and sending it 
forth in acts. Intellectual and moral prin- 
ciples which other men may lazily contemplate 
and talk about, he had learned through a pro- 
cess which gives them the toughness of muscle 
and bone, 

A man thus sound at the core and on the 
surface of his nature, so full at once of integrity 
and sagacity, speaking ever from the level o 
his character, and always ready to substantiate 
opinions with deeds—a man without any mor- 
bid egotism, or pretension, or extravagance— 
simple, modest, dignified, incorruptible—never 
giving advice which events did not endorse as 
wise—never lacking fortitude to bear calami- 
ties which resulted from his advice being over- 
ruled—such a man could not but exact that 
recognition of commanding genius which in- 
Spires universal confidence. Accordingly, when 
the contest between the colonies and the 
mother country was assuming its inevitable 

orm of civil war, he was proved to be our 
natural leader—in virtue of being the ablest 
man among the crowd of able men. When 
he ap d among the eloquent orators, the 
ingenious thinkers, the vehement patriots of 
the revolution, his modesty and temperate pro- 
fessions could not conceal his superiority ; he 
at once, by the very nature of his t cha- 
racter, was felt to be their leader ; it towered 





up, indeed, over all their heads as naturally as 


the fountain, sparkling yonder in this July 
sun, which, in its long, dark, downward journey, 
forgets not the altitude of its parent lake, and 
no sooner finds an outlet in our lower lands 
than it mounts, by an impatient instinct, surely 
up to the level of the far-off inland source. * * 

The problem was how to combine the 
strength, allay the suspicions, and sustain the 
patriotism of the people during a contest 
peculiarly caleulated to distract and weaken 
their energies. Washington solved this prob- 
lem by the true geometry of indomitable per- 
sonal character. He was the soul of the 
revolution, feit at its centre and felt through all 
its parts as an uniting, organizing, animating 
power. Comprehensive as America itself, 
through him and through him alone could 
the strength of America act. He was security 
in defeat, eheer in despondeney, light in dark- 
ness, hope in despair—the one man in whom 
all could have confidenee—the one man whose 


the latter in the ill-fated expedition to Fort Du 
Quesne. 

Our tableau now gives a perspective view of 
the memorable 9th of July, and the field of the 
Monongahela, where a youthful hero gathers 
his first laurels amid the fury of the fight, and 
where his high and chivalric daring caused 


“the wild untutored savage ” to hail the last 


mounted officer on the field of the Mononga- 


hela as “the chosen of the Great Spirit, the 
warrior who could not die in battle.” 

At the close of the Seven Years’ War, the 
provineial colonel again becomes a private citi- 
zen, and returns to Mount Vernon to await the 
eall of destiny. 

It is 1759, and our tableau exhibits a gay 
and joyous scene, while the old halls ring 
again with the reception of a bridal party, and 
Washington enters Mount Vernon a prosper- 
ous and happy bridegroom. The gallant and 
distinguished soldier now lays aside the 


sun-like integrity and capacity shot rays of |“pomp and cireumstanee of glorious war,” 


light and heat through everything they shone 
upon. He would not stoop to thwart the 
machinations of envy ; he would not stoop to 
contradict the fictions and forgeries of calumny ; 
and he did not need to do it. Before the 
effortless might of his character they stole 


instrumentality of his did their abject authors 


ington. 





MOUNT VERNON, 

From the Recollections and Private Memoirs of the Life 
and Character of Washington, published by G. W. P. 
Custis, in the National Intelligencer, July 4. 

How many and what glorious recollections 

crowd upon the mind at the mention of | 

Mount Vernon! It is a name that will be 

hallowed to all time, and the foot of the pil- 

grim journeying from all nations will continue 


and many years glide happily along, amid the 
delights of domestic felicity, the society of 
family and friends, and the employments of 
agriculture and rural affairs, when our tableau 
changes te 1774. The Colonial troubles have 
commenced, and we behold the arrival of two 





to press the turf around the sepulehre where | 
rest the ashes of the Father of his Country. | 
The associations in the history of this vene. | 
rated spot with those in the history of the life 
and actions of its departed master will ever 
eause Mount Vernon to be “ freshly remem- 
bered.” These associations began with the 
early life of Wasninetox, and ended only | 
with his last days on earth. Mount Vernon | 
was the home of his youth, the retreat of his 
advanced age, the spot that he most loved, and 
to which he so often retired to find repose 
from the cares and anxieties of public affairs. 
He never left it but with regret. He always 
returned to it with joy. Could the old halls 
of the ancient mansion exhibit a tableau vivant 
of the characters that have been their inmates 
in bygone days, what a long and imposing list 
of patriots, statesmen, and warriors would ap- 
pear to our admiring gaze, to adorn the scenes 
and memories of the past! 

Our tableau opens in 1753, when Washing- 
ton crosses the threshold of Mount Vernon to 
enter upon that great theatre of life on which 
he was destined to play so illustrious a part. 
His achievement in penetrating the wilderness, 
and successful accomplishment of the impor- 
tant objects of his mission, amid dangers and 
difficulties the most appalling, introduced him 
to the favorable notice of the Colonial authori- 
ties, who, in 1754, intrusted the young Vir- 
ginian with the defence of the frontier of his 
native colony, where, after a gallant conflict 
with the enemy, he resigned his commission 
and retired to Mount Vernon. But he was 


not permitted long to enjoy the pleasures of 
its peaceful shades, for, his martjal reputation 
having attracted the notice of General Brad- 
dock, the provincial soldier in 1755 was re- 





quested by the British yeteran to accompany 


distinguished personages at Mount Vernon, 
Patrick Henry and Edmund Pendleton. The 
object of their visit is to accompany Washing- 
ton to the first Congress, where the soldier had 
been called by the voice of his country, to 
change the duties of the field fur those of the 
Senate-house. 

In 1775, while serving as a member of the 
first Congress, Washington is appointed to 
command in chief the armies of the Colonies, 
then assembling to do battle for the rights and 
liberties of unborn generations. He obeys 
the call of destiny and his country, and for six 


eventful years, big with the fate of liberty and 


an empire, his home is in the tented field. 

1781, and our tableau shows the long- 
deserted halls of Mount Vernon to be ani- 
mated by the presence of the Commander in 
Chief of the combined armies of America and 
France, accompanied by the Count de Ro- 
chambeau and a brilliant suite, who halt but 
for a single day, being en route for Yorktown. 

Again our tableau changes, and introduces 
us in 1783 to happier scenes. The war has 
ended ; its storms have passed away, and the 
sunshine of peace sheds its benign influences 
upon an infant nation, a free and independent 
people. Annapolis has witnessed a sublime 
spectacle, and Washington, having resigned his 
commission and “taken leave of the employ- 
ments of public life,” hastens to his beloved 
retirement ; and never in this great man’s long 
and glorious career did he experience so pure 
so enviable a delight, as when merging the 
victorious General in the illustrious Farmer 
of Mount Vernon. 

Our tableau now teems with characters. In 
the old halls of Mount Vernon are assembled 
chosen spirits, from the wise, the good, and 
brave of both hemispheres, who have journey- 
ed from distant homes, to pay the homage of 
their hearts to the hero of the age in the re- 
tirement of a private citizen. Conspicuous 
amid this honored group is the good and gal- 
lant Lafayette, who, supposing in 1784 that he 
was about to bid adieu to America for the last 
time, had hastened to Mount Vernon to pay 
his parting respects to the man who, of all 
men, he most loved and admired. 

The retired Chief receives his guests with 
that kindliness and hospitality for which Mount 
Vernon was always distinguished, while his 
early rising, his industrious and methodical 
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habits of life, his horsemanship in the chase, | in 1797, they again teem with animation. The | 
his minute attention to all matters, and to the | long absent master returns, Time has blanch- 
improvement of his domain, elicited the warm-|ed his locks, and traced its furrows on his 
est encomium and admiration of those who, | noble brow, but his manly form is still erect ; | 
in the old time of day, had the good fortune to | aye, with lightsome step and joyous heart he 
visit Washington on his farm. 'onee more enters the portals of his beloved | 
From the unalloyed happiness in which four | Mount Vernon. “* ; 
years were now passed in the employments of| | Our tableau, having exhibited the changing 
agriculture, in social and domestic intercourse, events in the history of Mount Vernon for 
occasionally varied by the pleasures of the | forty-six years, in its closing scene portrays 
chase, this period in the life of the Pater Pa-| the aged Chief in his last retirement. His 
trie may truly be said to have been the one in| days are numbered, his glorious race is nearly 


which all his ways were “ ways of pleasant- 
ness, and all his paths were peace.” 

Our tableau changes to 1787, when his 
country calls upon her chosen son to leave the 
tranquil shades of Mount Vernon to take a) 
prominent part in the momentous events of the | 
times. The old Confederation is ended; a’ 
new Government is to be formed; confusion | 
is to be succeeded by order. ‘The Convention | 
assembles, and that immortal Constitutional 
Charter, that millions of freemen have since so | 
happily enjoyed, reeeived its first signature 
from the hand of George Washington. 

From this date a young and glorious empire | 
dawned upon the world. Conceived in the | 

urity of republican freedom, founded on the | 
lat of equal rights and equal laws, the great | 
and renowned of the land formed this master- | 
work of virtue; and Patriotism might well 
expect that it would endure for centuries, till | 
grown hoary by Time, and from the decline of | 
public virtue, it should experience the fate of | 
nations, when, from the extent and magnifi- | 
eence of its ruins, futurity might read the 
story of its rise, its grandeur, and its fall, 

Our tableau exhibits, in 1789, important and | 
touching events in the history of Mount Vernon. | 
A special envoy arrives in the person of Mr. | 


Secretary Thomson, a signer of the Declara- | 


tion of Independence, and a genuine type of | 
the brave old days of "16. Scarcely is he =| 
ceived with the warmest welcome, when he 
declares the object of his mission: That he is 
charged, by the Congress then assembled in 
New York, with the grateful duty of announe- 
ing to George Washington, a private citizen, 
his election to the Presidency of the United 
States of America. 

The recipient of this highest, this proudest 
dignity that can ever be conferred on man, was 
by no means unprepared for its announcement 
by the venerable ambassador. From the pe- 
riod of the ratification of the Constitution by 
the States, every mail from every part of the 
Union brought letters to Mount Vernon, all 
praying the retired Chief to yield to the united 
wishes of the people to accept the highest 
dignity in their power to bestow. In vain did 
the happy farmer of Mount Vernon plead that 
advanced age and long services needed repose. 
Many of his old and much-loved companions 
in arms gathered around him affectionately, 
saying, We feel assured that you eannot, that 
you will not refuse the wishes of a whole 
people; your honored name is heard from 
every lip, while in every heart there dwells but 
one sentiment: Washington, Chief Magistrate 
of the Republic. 

The newly-chosen President was deeply 
affected by this generous, this universal testi- 
monial of the love and attachment of his 
countrymen. The People triumphed! The 
man of the people yielded to the will of the 
people. Aday or two sufficed for the prepa- 
ratien for departure. A sigh to the fond me- 
mories of home and happy days of retirement, 
and the First President of the United States 
bade adieu to Mount Vernon. For eight 
years silence reigned in the ancient halls, when, 





run; yet, when invasion threatens, he obeys the 
last call of his country, and is again in arms, her 
general and protector. 

He stipulates with the Government that he 
shall be permitted to remain in his retirement 
till cireumstances demand his presence in the 
field. While giving the necessary orders for 
the organization of the forces to meet the in- 
vaders, the Lieutenant-General and Command- 
er-in-Chief continues his agricultural employ- 
ments at Mount Vernon, his only military staff 
being a military secretary. 

After a long and unexampled career of glo 
in the service of his country and mankind, 
well stricken in years and laden with honors, 
in his own beloved Mount Vernon, with the 
fortitude and resignation befitting the Roman 
fame of his life and actions, the Pater Patrice 


| yielded up his soul to Him who gave it, calmly 


declaring, “I am not afraid to die.” 

Our tableau vivant closes with the deur 
and solemnity of the spectacle that bore him 
to his grave. 


CLASS OPINIONS—A FABLE. 
A Lame strayed for the first time into the 
woods, and excited much discussion among 
other animals. In a mixed company, one day, 
when he became the subject of friendly gos- 
sip, the goat praised him. 

“Pooh!” said the lion, “this is too absurd. 
The beast is a pretty beast enough, but did 
you hear’him roar? If heard him roar, and by 
the manes of my fathers, when he roars he 
does nothing but ery ba—a—a!” And the lion 
bleated his best in mockery, but bleated far 
from well. 

“ Nay,” said the deer, “I do not think so 
badly of his voice. I liked him well enough 
till | saw him leap. He kicks with his hind 





over very little ground.” 
“It is a bad beast altogether,” said the tiger. 


nothing—and what wonder ? 


eat nothing but grass.’ ” 


nevertheless.— Dickens’s Household Words. 








THE DRAMA. 


WRITERS OF PLAYS AND ACTORS OF THEM. 


the theatres this rather summerish weather, 
and in the absence of anything immediately 


this meridian. 


the peculiar self-love of the class is beyond that. 
Here, however, is a handful of wholesome 





his own way; and yet it was a good Lamb, | thing on the boards. 


truths for the consideration of those whom it fine-sounding phrness, * 
may concern. The question is of actors and ma- 


nagers, and their capacity to deal with authors, | will see justice done to his wonderful dramas, 





not with authorlings, conceited pretenders, or thy 
tribe of weaklings and impracticables, a gene. 
ral characteristic of whom is to have a play j), 
their pockets, but with men of cultivation, of 

tical and inventive power; the students of 
uman life and themselves, who naturally a: 
tempt the dramatic form of writing. Now for 
the men with whom they have to deal :— 


“Plays are delightful things to write, and 

tempting things in the contemplation of their pro- 

fits. ‘They seem to combine the agreeable and 
the advantageous beyond any other mode of re- 

cruiting an author's finances. ‘ Little knows ho 
of Calista” No man, I believe at least, in Eng- 
land, ever delivered himself from difficuities by 
writing plays. He may live by the stage as actor, 
or as manager, or as author of all work ; that is 
to say, as one who writes entirely for the actors, 
and who takes every advantage of times and sea- 
sons, and the inventions of other men. But if his 
heroes are real heroes, and not Jones; or real 

heroines, and not Mrs. Smith or Mrs. Thomson ; 
in other words, if he thinks only of nature while 
he draws them, and not of the wishes and sell- 
loves of the reigning performers, the latter wil! 
have nothing to say to him. He must either con- 
coct his plays under their direction, and for their 
sole personal display (for in other respects the ad- 
vice of the actor is desirable), or he must wait for 
the appearance of some manager who is at once 
literary and independent, and no actor himseli ; 
and that is a thing which does not occur perhaps 
twice in a century. 

* * * * . 

«“ Actors are a pleasant generation, especially 
comic actors. They are, for the most part, fond 
of their profession, intelligent, good-natured, hu- 
morous, full of sport and play, jealous of, yet 
generous to their companions, and liberal in their 
opinions, though with a Jeaning, for obvious rea- 
sons, to power and patronage. Instinctive and 
just indulgence is shown them by society on the 
score of morals, in consequence of their liability to 
temptation. They are seldom well bred ; 
have often (very excusably, considering the perso- 
nal applause they receive) too much vanity and 
self-importance, particularly tragic actors, who 
deal in solemn words; and notwithstanding their 
better treatment by society, the profession in gene- 
ral have this great drawback, both in their own 
instinctive estimation and that of the publie—tha 
the footing on which the best of them stand wit! 
society is neither very sure nor comfortable ; the 
most respectable, even when men of genius, seldom 


legs in running, and, with all his skipping, gets | being admitted into the first circles in private, and 


never in public ; and the humblest being consider- 
ed no better than vagabonds and buffoons. The 


“He cannot roar, he cannot run, he can do | Teason of this lies in an instinctive, though uncon- 
I killed a man | 8¢ious understanding on all sides, that a talent fo: 
yesterday, and, in politeness to the new comer, | *e stage is not the rare or great thing which it \ 
offered him a bit; upon which he had the im- | *pPosed to be, but that it abounds undeveloped 

udence to look disgusted, and say, ‘ No, sir, al} quarters of society. And cook i te fact 


Children have it. Schoolboys exhibit it, Ama- 


So the beasts criticized the Lamb, each in teurs often manifest it to an amount which only 


requires cultivation to render it superior to any- 
- The most respect- 
able performers, out of the pale of genius, are in 
general not to be compared with men of ordinary 
critical perception or scholarly acquirements ; and 
they are almost entirely made up of theatrics! 
training, and of what has been said and done be- 


In the dearth of sufficient attraction to enter! fore them. 


“ Actors know little, and generally care no- 
thing, about the drama, legitimate or illegitimat:. 


before _us for comment, we have taken up| Their only one object in life, with the exception 
Leigh Hunt’s Autobiography, in that passage of a few enjoying spirits among them (and they 
whieh he has added to the new edition on his | Plentifully partake it), is to keep themselves, a: 
dramatic experiences, They are profitable for | they plirase is, « before the lamps ;” that is to say 


If managers ever blush the 
might at such character painting as this ; bat personal applaase. 


in the eyes of the audience, and in the receipt of 
- There never was « 
greater delusion than what has been practise! 
upon the public of late years in connexion with the 
rean, ‘ legiti- 
mate,’ and ‘ national’ dramas. When an actor 
tells you that he loves Shakapeare, and that he 
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ans that he isin love with himself, and in- | of Ines de Castro, and the coffin was made to be | side, and the Bay of Fonseea on the Pacifie— 
he me y 


tends to monopolize all the principal characters. 
When he talks of the ‘legitimate’ drama, he 
means he will perform as many old plays as pos- 
sible, in order to avoid paying for new ones.” 


This is undoubtedly the true secret of the 
« legitimate ” dodge, and the peculiar reason of 
the astral mania for Othello, Hamlet, &c. 
The public should understand it and act ac- 
cordingly. No star actor deserves to be heard 
at this time of day, in the present state of 
affairs, who does not appear in new plays. 

There is another remedy proposed :— 


« The stage will never be in proper condition till 
actors cease to be censors of plays ; till the re- 
ceipts of the theatre are taken out of their hands, 
to be divided more equally with their industrious 
brethren by a manager who is not an actor; and 
till the manager himself be a man who combines 
love of the drama with reading, with scholarship, 
and with true critical discernment. Such a man 
would distribute their parts to the respective per- 
formers without waiting for their egotistical judg- 
ments. He would proportion salaries to merits, 
and not to vanities; he would, consequently, 
afford to bring out new pieces as well as old, and 
theatres would again flourish, because they were 
conducted on the principles of equity and common 
sense.” 

The duty of the press was never more con- 
vincingly demonstrated than in the confession 
of a manager :— 


“A manager confessed the other day, that he 


would never bring out a new piece, if he could | 


help it, as long as he could make money enough 
by old ones. He laughed at every idea of a 
management but a commercial one, and held at 
naught the public wish for novelty, provided he 
could get as many persons to come to his theatre 
as would fill it. Being asked, why he brought out 
anything new, when such were his opinions, he 
complained, that people connected with the press 
forced the compositions of themselves and their 
friends upon him ; and being asked what he meant 
by ‘ forced, he replied, that the press would make 
a dead set at his theatre if he acted otherwise, and 
so ruin him. I know not, it is true, how far a 
manager might not rather have invited than feared 
a dramatist of so long a standing, and of such 
great popularity, as Douglas Jerroid ; but it is to be 
doubted whether even Douglas Jerrold, with all his 
popularity, and all his wit to boot, would have 
found the doors of a theatre opened to him with so 
much facility, had he not been a journalist, and 
one of the leaders in Punch. 

“The Press has not been guiltless. Its criti- 
cism has not been independent ; and, at all events, 
it has been light and careless. Ithas been a mat- 
ter either of personal intercourse, or of mere 
facility for playgoing and command of orders; 
things ‘all very well, as the phrase is, both for 
critics and actors, so long as the former are 
jovial, good-natured men, who never think of the 
consequences in other respects, or who cannot dis- 
cern them ; but extremely pernicious to the final 
interests of all parties connected with the drama, 
not excepting those whom they at once enrich and 
spoil ; for their worst faults of pride and temper 
are flattered into excess; they are made con- 
Scious parties to a delusion ; and their prosperity 
is rendered at best uneasy.” 

With this for the philosophy of the matter, 
and the insight into character is profound, 
Hunt goes on to illustrate managers further by 
his practical experience. It is the old story. 
He writes for the stage independently, in the 
spirit of the Old Dramatists, and in proportion 
as he does this in a poetical vein gets further 
and further from the stage. ‘Though he had 
one play acted at last and it put a thousand 
dollars in his pocket, the Legend of Florence, 
he has accumulated a large stock of others in 
MS. One of them was met by the objection 
that the end was too tragical. It was the story 


crowned, What he says on this squeamish- 
ness deserves be be repeated for its truth. 
The pretence is to be steadily resisted by all 
who have any sense of the manliness of litera- 
ture at heart. 

“T confess, that both as a critie and an Eng- 
lishman, I am ashamed of this alleged weakness 
on the part of the British public ; this charge of not 
being able to endure a strong sensation, however 
salutary. Nor do I believe it. The strong Saxon 
people, who have carried the world before them, 
are not the audiences to quail before a tragedy. 
The only point is how to act it truly and nobly 
before them ; and not in that gratuitous and vul- 
gar style of horror, which it becomes manhood to 
repudiate. How is it that they endure Othello and 
| Lear? ‘Oh! but, say the actors, ‘that is Shak- 
speare’s writing.” Yes; and thus, like the cunning 
priests of a faith which they dishonor, they make 
a bugbear as well as a business of their idol ; as if 
all worship of the true and beautifal were to fail in 
its effects with others, because they are without it 
themselves. I have heard actors themselves say, | 
notwithstanding this esoterical religion of theirs, 
that Shakspeare himself would be damned to- 
morrow if he were to write now.” 

And this is the position in which poets and 
men of refinement are placed towards the | 
stage. The more worthy the dramatic writer 
|in any true sense, the Jess his opportunity fora 
hearing. 

One play was too tragical. The next had 
actually four characters ; two gentlemen actors 
jand two lady actresses required of equal 
‘alibre. The thing was impossible on the 
|stage. No company could furnish them. 
| Another balk to stage performances. An- 
| other play contained a Fisherman, but he was 
| pronounced “ unpleasant,” another managerial 
| word of terror. The fourth play was “ im- 
| moral.” 
| It may be consolatory to such writers of 
, American plays as are above the calibre of the 
“managers who have fallen upon the land, that 
‘Leigh Hunt, familiar to the drama from his 
childhood, a warm friend to the theatrical in- 
|terests of two generations, a poet, and an ac- 
‘knowledged successful playwright, at least in 
one instance, receives no better treatment from 
\the stage of London, which certainly, bad as 
it may be, is immeasurably superior to our own. 
They may take courage not to bend to the low 
necessities of managers, but to rise above 
‘them, and oppose them; gird themselves for 
yet higher tasks of literary execution, that 
they may appeal to the public in print, and 
their appeal may be so decided as to compel 
‘reform. One thing is certain. Managers will 
‘do nothing of themselves. Their own view 
| of their interests and their self-will are opposed 
to that. They must be acted upon from with- 
‘out. The press must be at them till an in- 


| dignant public and empty benches assure them 
{that they must seek the intelligence and 
literary power of the country to carry them 
through. 

















FACTS AND OPINIONS. 

Mr. Squier, the Chargé d’ Affaires at Nicaragua, 
whose active exertions in behalf of American in- 
terests in Central America are so well known to 
the community, is at present on a visit to this city. 
He brings with him full material in maps, drawings, 
&c., and a stock of local information for a better 
knowledge of that country than has been hereto- 
fore possessed. It is remarkable how little is 
known of this country, which is soon to play so 
important a part in the commerce of the world. 
The communication with the Pacific is in all pro- 
bability to desert Panama, and find its depots for 








transit at the mouth of the St. Juan on the Atlantic 


the most desirable termination of the ship canal. 
A company of engineers has just left to survey 
this line. Steamers in a few weeks will be plying 
the St. Juan and the lake of Nicaragua, opening 
an immediate communication for passengers to the 
Pacific, the port of St. Juan of the South, by less 
than twenty miles of land travel crossed by an 
excellent road. In health, convenience, and safety 
this route is highly spoken of, and bids fair to be 
the preferred one by emigrants to California. Pro- 
vision is already made for landing of the large 
steamers on each side. The country itself is said 
to offer peculiar advantages to American settlers. 
It is fertile, healthy, the government is democratic, 
and the best disposition prevails towards our coun- 
trymen. We shall doubtless, soon, from the pro- 
gress of the surveying parties, and of the mercantile 
interest, learn something more definite as to its 
particular features and products. Good maps and 
a good general account of the country are much 
wanted. 

The canal will go on rapidly to its completion. 


| The last official act of President Taylor was the 


signing of the treaty with England, pledging both 
nations to facilitate its objects. 

Mr. Squier is an enlightened champion of pro- 
gress in that quarter. He has found time, too, in 
his short sojourn, amidst arduous political duties, 
to investigate the antiquities of the country. Nu- 
merous idols, some of which have already arrived 
here, while others are ready for transportation, have 
been recovered by his zeal. His portfolio is en- 
riched with a most valuable series of drawings, 
illustrating various stages and developments of the 
national antiquities. We look forward with interest 
to the time when they shall be suitably presented 
to the world. 

The School Convention at Syracuse has met and 
adjourned its debates, after a full assertion of the 
inviolability due to the Free School Act, in its 
general provisions, whatever minor amendments 
it may need. A mournful interest was given to 
the discussions by the reception among his political 
and other friends present, of the death of the 
President. Arguments were heard on both sides ; 
one from a representative of the Roman Catholic 
interest, which, we learn from the notice of the 
Tribune, was directed against any system of com- 
mon school Edueation as fully as to that now 
established. An Address to the Electors of the 
State prepared by Mr. Greeley was reported. 

Mr. Remington’s bridge, which some time since 
attracted so considerable a share of attention in 
England, and subsequently on its exhibition at the 
south, is now to be seen at the building adjoining 
Niblo’s Garden in Broadway. The Editor of the 
Albion records the general impression upon visitors 
with the following neat illustration :— 

« A glance at the model, and a walk overit, have 
convinced us that its merits have not been exagge- 
rated ; and weinvite all persons, whether simply 
or scientifically curious, to see it and satisfy them- 
selves. The long room in which it is exhibited 
runs across from Broadway to Crosby street, a 
distance of 200 feet. The bridge, from one abut- 
ment to the other, is 186 feet in length, and is 
suspended at about five feet from the floor. It 
looks to the eye as though it could scarcely sup- 
port its own weight, and yet will bear as many 
persons as it can conveniently hold at once. The 
abutments are frameworks of wood, bolted to the 
floor, and strongly braced with diagonal fastenings. 
On these are laid four stringers, tapering from 
three inches thick at the abutments, to one inch 
only in the centre; across these are nailed at in- 
tervals slight wooden slats, forming an open floor- 
ing ; a carpet is laid along, and the narrow bridge 
is complete. Each stringer is composed of three 
or four pieces, scarfed and held together by patent 
glue. 

« The neatness of the model is remarkable. We 
should add that the stringers are sprung slightly 
upwards at the start, deflecting, however, in a 
gradual and graceful curve, and being about three 
feet lower in the centre than at the abutments, on 
which they rest. The vibration is considerable, 
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owing to the slightness of the material, and to the 
omission of certain securities against it which form 
part of a bridge for practical purposes. We com- 
mend this admirable exhibition to public notice, 
and without any further attempt to explain the 
principle of its construction, and to account for 
a strength so disproportionate to its slightness, we 
will only advise the reader, who ‘ cannot under- 
stand it,’ just to take a twig or a lead pencil, and 
try to pull it asunder, instead of breaking it across. 
Mr. Remington applies the strain lengthwise, or 
with the fibre ; herein lies the secret of his mas- 
terly invention. Is it not humiliating to skill and 
science, that this simple discovery should only 
now be brought into operation ?” 

The new fountain for the Bowling Green, for 
the construction of which an appropriation of | 
$2,000 was made by the Common Council some 
time since, is now in operation. ‘The principal | 
basin is fifty-five feet in diameter. In the centre of | 
this rises a perpendicular series of handsomely 
wrought basins or bowls of Italian marble, sepa- 
rated and supported by ornamented pedestals of | 
the same material. The lowest basin of the series 
is seven feet in diameter, and is elevated about 








A correspondent of the Evening Post point- 
edly calling attention to the absurd prevalence of | 
wooden cornices in the new buildings constructing 
in the city, makes these complaints: “I see that 
wooden cornices are common yet in our city. 
I was yesterday in a street in the upper part of 
New York, where a row of lofty dwelling houses, 
intended to be magnificent, with fronts of dark 
red sandstone, were going up. At the eaves, 
workmen were engaged in nailing on enormous 
overhanging wooden cornices. Aside from the 
danger which these paltry and perishable substi- 
tutes for stone bring to a building, in case of a 
fire within the building, or near it, they are a po- 
sitive deformity. The trick can scarcely be con- 
cealed, even at first, while the paint and other 
disguises are freshly put on; but in a short time 
the color of the wooden part becomes plainly dif- 
ferent from that of the stone, and then the effect 
is ugliness without mitigation. I had rather, for 
my part, see no cornice at all, as the Quakers 
sometimes build their houses, or as the Seotch 
build at Aberdeen. In the new part of that city, 
you will see the houses of a beautiful grey stone, 
neatly hewn, without even mouldings to the 


ten feet from the plinth. The second has a dia- | windows, the roofs seemingly not projecting six 
meter of five feet ; the third three and a half; and | inches over the wall, and the wall perfectly smooth, 


so on. On the circumference of these, are repre- from its junction with the roof to the foundation— 


sentations of lions’ heads in relief, from which | 


issue jets of water, as well as from like represen- | 


tations of dolphins’ heads, carved on the pedestals. 


The column is about twenty feet in height, and is| 


terminated at the apex by a jet d’eau two inches in 
diameter. 


east iron, each of which will throw from its mouth 
a jet of water into the largest of the marble basins. 

Mr. James, the novelist, has written a letter to 
the Evening Mirror, to say that he does not mean 
to write a book about America. ‘“ Without in- 
tending to censure any one,” he says, “I have 


always made it a rule, in regard to the many lands | 
I have visited, never to receive hospitality and | 


kindness from any nation, and then to show them 
up (as we term it) to the British public, in a book.” 
Mr. James has visited Washington Irving, at 
Sunny Side. é 

Adam Ramage, the inventor of the “ Ramage 
Press,” died in Philadelphia on the 9th inst. Mr. 
Ramage was a native of Scotland, and nearly 
eighty years of age at the time of his death. 

The correspondent of the Times at Rome thus 
notices the death of the sculptor Wyatt :— 

I have the painful duty of recording the death of 
Mr. Richard Wyatt, the eminent British sculptor, 
whose works are so well known at home, and 
whose fame is spread in every part of the world 
where fine arts are valued. 


touches which his gracefal chisel had given to the 
finished statue of Flora, on which he had been 
for some time engaged. Judging from the health 


he then enjoyed, and the elasticity of his mind, I| 
could not anticipate that ere the week was out [| And 
should have to attend his funeral ; but he was taken | 


Near the circumference of the main | 
basin are to be the figures of four dolphins, of | 


not a trace of a cornice, not a moulding or pro- 
jecting bead of stone by way of apology for its 
omission. And the effect, bald and plain as the 
architecture is, is infinitely better than this childish 
foppery of wooden cornices. 
of architectural magnificence in an inferior and 
perishable material, are simply tawdry. Wooden 
eornices are like copper lace, which looks like 
gold only when new, and at a distance. In 
some parts of the country, the phrase negro-fine is 
in use, to signify a spurious attempt at splendor. 
Wooden cornices are negro-fine. Wooden cor- 
nices tacked to brick orstone buildings are like a 
collar of paper to a broad-cloth coat. This 
practice of giving to a building of granite or 
sandstone, a facing of planed boards along the 
upper part of its front, is an American fashion 
altogether, unknown in any other country, and 
disereditable both to our taste and our character 
for security. It is one of the poorest of all shams.” 








‘VARIETIES. 


OLD TIMES. 
(From the German.) 
BY HARULD DANBY. 





It was only a few’ 


days since I visited his studio, and admired the last | Im buyhood’s morning of our Sour score life time— 


{Ir has been the translator's especial care, in the fol- 
lowing translation for the Literary World, to preserve 
the metre and peculiarities of the original.) 

1. 
Time was, old Karl, when you and I made merry, 


The stream ran joyous "neath the buoyant wherry, 
That bore us on from breeching-time to wife-time— 
From breeching-time to wife-time— 
Ab! ‘twas the pleasant life-nme ; 
Of rifest days of bliss—good lack it was most rife-time! 





y that loudest of all high-guns, 
Roars, like a ghost, of things amid the by-gones. 


off after a brief illness, and he lives now only in| * 


his works and in a fame that will no doubt be ever- 
lasting. I am more than partial to his style, as in 
my opinion he surpassed all living artists in 
representing the pure and delicate beauty of the 
female form. His “Nymphs” are the perfection of 
ideal and physical grace, and I believe in that de- 
partment of sculpture he was unrivalled. I under- 
stand that “the Penelope” in possession of Her 
Majesty, which I have not seen, is a work of high 
merit, but I only know him from those statues 
now in his studio—* A Nymph coming out of the 
Bath,” “ A Shepherd-boy protecting his sister in a 
Storm,” and, above all, from “ the Flora,” on the 
perfection of which his whole mind was engaged. 
As Mr. Wyatt was as much respected in private 
as he was eminent in public life, his funeral was 
attended not only by artists of all countries, but 
by every English gentleman now in Rome. His 
value as a friend will be long remembered by those 
to whom he was attached, and his fame as a 
sculptor wil! outlive this age. 


_ Dost thou remember, goodly friend—when beardless 
| _ And wayward archins, without clog or stocking, 
| We climbed up hills where browzed the wild goat, 
| °  herdless, 
| Scant, withered, grazing from the rock-speared 
} Brocken ? 
From the rock-sentried Brocken, 
Where sprites slept every rock on, 
And Legend's dearest empire stood, despite the 
shock on 
Shock, that Modern Civilizers brought us, 
To steal the ties God—sod—and sire taught us. 


And then as we grew smoother, and less boyish ; 
Sleeker of hair—in body stout, and shank-hard, 
Sweet dreamland first its portals sped, and boyish 
Drugged my wild soul from Heaven's anointed tankard. 
From Nature’s dew-’nointed tankard, 
In those wild days I drank hard 
Till all save Love and poesie was as a blank-card 
To me—ay, Karl, earth seemed in times of olden, 
A jewelled bubble topazed o’er and Golden! 


| M. N. S.—Patrick Murphy, Eeq., Weather 


Prophet, published his celebrated Weather Alma- 





These imitations > 





| M. N. 8&., which initials, on inquiring, he acknow. 


ledged to imply, “ Member of No Society.”_ 
Gents. Mag. 

Leeenp or Venvs.—* In Eryx in Sicily, there js 
a certain time of the year which they cal] the 
Anagoge, during which they say that Venus de- 
parts for Libya, and then the doves all vanish jp 
the neighborhood, as if they too accompanied the 
goddess ; and after nine days, at the period called 
the Catagogia, a single white dove is suddenly 
seen flying from the sea in the direction of her 
temple ; and then, too, allthe others return, 
And all the wealthy inhabitants who live near 
make this a season of much festivity, and the com- 
mon people also applaud with great joy. And jn 
those days the whole place appears to smell as of 
butter ; and they receive this as a sign of the god- 
dess’s return.”—Atheneus’ “ Suppers of the Deip- 
nosophists.” (Gents. Mag., April, 1848, “Ap 
Hour with Atheneus.”) 

Lost Auruors.—* Schrell says that Atheneus 
had read and made extracts from 800 plays be- 
longing to the middle comedy ; he quotes about 
1500 lost works, and the names of about 7()() 
writers, many of which, but for him, would be en- 
tirely unknown. 1 know not if any other 
ancient author records that Plato was very fond of 
figs, and that Philip and Alexander were equally 
fond of apples, and that the latter having found a 
large orchard near Babylon, caused a great many 
baskets to be filled with them, and the soldiers 
pelted each other in a kind of mimic conflict. ’—/) 

Peanut Drama oF ANTIQUITY.— 

“ Offenduntur enim, quibus est equus, et pater, 
et res, 

Nee, si quid frieti ciceris probat et nucis emptor, 

Equis accipiunt animis, donantve corona.” 

Hor. ad Pisones, 248-250. 

Cartan Currte.—A correspondent of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine remarks that Dickens ap- 
pears to have derived the name of one of his most 
popular characters from Pepys’ Diary. At date, 
Feb. 8th, 1660-1, we read “ Captain Curt te, and 
Curtis, and Mootharm, and I, went to the Fleece 
tavern to drink; and there we spent till four 
o'clock, telling stories of Algiers, and the manner 
of life of slaves there.” 


respected than a man who muddles away a large 
income nobody knows how. For all expenditure 
there should be something to show, and that some- 
thing ought to have either usefulness, or dignity, 
or permanence, to recommend it. But every now 
and then we meet with eases of expenditure per- 
fectly mysterious. A man of princely inheritance 
or preferment does nothing, makes no figure, help 
nobody, has no expensive taste, yet not only 
spends every sixpence of his income, but gets into 
difficulties. His domain is neglected, his house 
ill furnished, his equipages shabby, his servants i!! 
paid, his subscriptions in arrears, his hospitality 
mean, his sons stinted, his daughters portionless, 
his estate encumbered ; in fact, everything goes to 
rack and ruin about him. Instead of performing 
his part in sustaining the great fabric of society as 
far as his influence extends, there is one vast dila- 
pidation. He may be said to crumble and erash 
in every direction. 
money is gone. It has not benefited friends, as- 
sisted dependents, built churches, fertilized the soil, 
ornamented the country, delighted the town, or 
done anything that a man can lay his hand upon. 
It has ail been dribbled and fribbled away on ho!- 
low pretences and petty occasions, without either 
system or object. It has won neither gratitude, 
nor admiration, nor respect.—London Times. 
Curious Spanisn Sront.—One day I was pre- 
sent at a funcion de novillos, a kind of juvenile 
bullfight, in which young beasts are brought to be 
bullied, and, if possible, killed by young men. It 
is a kind of parody of a real bullfight, nothing of 
its pomp, and circumstance, and danger ; a farce 
instead of a tragedy, very grotesque and ludicrous. 
For instance, a man in night-gown and night-cap 
is brought in upon a bed, shamming sickness, and 
is placed in the middle of the arena. Then 4 





imac in 1838, with the appendage to his name, 








young bull, with his horns sheathed in cork, is let 
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in; of course he rushes at the only prominent 
object, the bed, and turns it over and over; the 
sick man taking care so to dispose the mattresses 
and bolsters that the animal may spend his fury 
upon them and not upon him. At another time 
several men are set upright in round wicker 
baskets, about five feet high, with neither top nor 
bottom. Tbe bull charges these, one after the 
other, knocks them down, and rolls them along 
with his horns. It is great fun to watch the evi- 
dent perplexity of the beast when he sees their 
spontaneous motion, Then, when his back is 
turned, the attendants jump over the barrier and 
set the baskets on their legs again ; and the same 
joke is repeated till one is tired of it. The unprac- 
tised matadors generally fail in attempting the 
fatal stroke ; so the poor defenceless animal has to 
be dispatched by means of the media luna, an in- 
strument, as its name imports, shaped hke a half- 
moon, and attached to along pole. Armed with 
this, a man comes slily behind and hamstrings 
him; after which he is feloniously slain with a 
knife plunged through the spinal vertebre. We 
could not refrain from loudly expressing our dis- 
gust at this barbarity, to the great amusement of 
our neighbors, to whom the spectacle was familiar. 
An English lady was sitting not far off, and look- 
ed on without the slightest change of color. I 
charitably hoped that she was rouged for the 
nonce. —Gazpecho. 

History or A Femare Puritosorner’s Famiy. 
—I have had for a guest C—-—. There is some- 
thing remarkable in the history of this family. 
His grandmother was a she-philosopher, a sort of | 
animal much worse than a she-bear. Her house- 
keeper having broken her leg, she was exceedingly 
indignant at not being able to convince her that 
there was no such thing as pain; and when the 
poor woman complained that the children disturb- 
ed her by playing in a room over her head, she in- 
sisted upon it that that was impossible, because it 
was the nature of sound to aseend ; and, therefore, | 
she could not be disturbed unless they played in 
the room under her. The good lady bred up her 
children as nearly as she could upon Rousseau’s 
maxims, and was especially careful that they 
should receive no religious instruction whatever. 
Her daughter had nearly grown up before she ever | 
entered a church, and then she earnestly entreated | 
a friendto take her there from motives of curiosity. | 
This daughter has become a truly religious woman. 
The son has not departed from the way in which | 
he was trained up ; but, as he is not a hater of re- 
ligion, only an unbeliever in it, and has a good | 
living in his gift, he chooses that his only son | 
should take orders, this living being the most con- | 
venient means of providing an immediate establish- | 
ment for him! C introduced himself to me 
about three years ago by sending me some poems, 
which for a youth of seventeen were almost better | 
than should be wished. * * * * When he | 
first proposed to visit me, his father was thrown 
into a paroxysm of anger, notwithstanding the 
mollia tempora fandi had been chosen for ventur- 
ing to make the mequest ; but he suffered him to 
see me in London last year. He had formed a_ 
notion that 1 was a Methodist, and drank nothing | 
but water ; and | believe it raised me considerably | 
in his estimation, when C assured him that [| | 
seemed to enjoy wine as much as any man.— 
Southey’s Life and Correspondence. 


“ PRESS ON.” 
A RIVULET’S SONG. 


“ Jest under an island, ’midst rashes and moss, 
twas born of a rock spring, and dew: 
I was shaded by trees whose branches and leaves 
Ne’er suffered the sun to gaze through. 
“ L wandered around the steep brow of a hill, 
Where the daisies and violets fair 
Were shaking the mist from their wakening eyes, 
And pouring their breath on the air. 


“ Then I crept gently on, and | moistened the feet 
Of a shrub which enfolded « nest— 
The bird in return sang his merriest song, 
And showed me his feathery crest. 
“ How joyous I felt in the bright afternoon. 
When the sun, riding off in the west, 











| but transferred, with a change of expression. | 


| legal remedies” 


“ My memory now can retarn to the time 
When the breeze murmured low plointive tones, 
While | wasted the day in dancing away, 
Or playing with pebbles and stones. 


* It points to the hour when the rain pattered down, 
Oft resting awhile in the trees, 
Then quickly descending it ruffled my calm, 
And whispered to me of the seas. 
“Twas then the first wish found a home in my breast, 
To increase as time hurries along ; 
’T was then | first Jlearned to lisp softly the words 
Which | now love so proudiy— Press on !" 


“ I'll make wider my bed, as onward I tread, 
A deep mighty river I'll be— 
* Press on! all the day will I sing on my way, 
Till 1 enter the far-spreading sea.” 


It ceased. A youth lingered beside its green edge 
‘Till the stars in its face brightly shone ; 
He hoped the sweet strain would re-echo again— 





But he just heard a murmur,—* Press on!” 
An American Poet's Contribution to Dickens's Household 
Words. 


PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 


| > Sampson Low, 169 Fleet Street, London, is 


our authorized Agent for Great Britain. 


| 


Russett’s Treatise on Epucation.—Messrs. | 
Ticknor, Reed, and Fields—Gentlemen:—A 
friend put into my hands, lately, a volume entitled 
the “ National Speaker,” edited by a Mr. Mc- | 
Lathlin. In this work are several passages in 
which modes of instruction and exercises, origi- 
nally introduced by myself as a teacher, and stated | 
in my elementary treatise on elocution, entitled | 
Orthophony, are copied,—not, indeed, verbatim,— 


can only say, that I was not applied to, in this, as 
in other similar cases, for permission to make this 
transfer, and I consider the matter as an infringe- 
ment not only of the courtesy due between living 
authors, but as an encroachment on your property, | 
as well as mine. My aversion to the use of | 
will not permit me to suggest 

any resort of that description. But I trust that | 


some proper means may be used to make booksel- | ~ 


lers and teachers aware of the circumstances un- 
der which such works as the Speaker are got up. 
Yours, respectfully, 
Wituram Russe. 


Merrimack Normal Institute, 29th April, 1850. | 
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’s Chemical Experiments ! 
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Francis 
In Press, and nearly ready. 


Chemical Experiments; 


ILLUSTRATING 
The Theory, Practice, and Application of the 
Science of Chemistry, 
AND CONTAINING 
The Properties; Uses, Manufacture, Purification, and 
Analysis of all Inorganic Substances, with 
NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS OF APPARATUS, ETC. 
By G. FRANCIS, F.LS. 
From the 6th Lorden Edit. 


DANIELS & SMITH, 
No. 36 North Sixth street, 





Came out in red gold from behind the green trees 
And burnished my tremulous breast ! 
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~ LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Are Preparing, and will shortly Publish. 





I. 
HARRIS’S DICTIONARY OF DENTAL 
SURGERY. 
Fourth Edition, Revised, Improved, and greatly Enlarged. 


Iiustrated by 200 Woodcuts, Engraved expressly 
for this Work. 


Il. 
RANKIN’S HALF-YEARLY ABSTRACT 
OF THE MEDICAL SCIENCES. 
No. 11, for July, 1850. 
ill, 
A MEMOIR OF 
ELLEN MAY WOODWARD. 


By the Rev. Gro. D. Mires, A.M., Rector of St. 
Stephen's Church, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


WITH A PORTRAIT. 
IV. 

A DICTIONARY OF 
SCRIPTURAL QUOTATIONS: 
IN POETRY AND PROSE. 

By the Rev. H. HASTINGS WELD. 
v. 

THE BROKEN BRACELET; 
AND OTHER POEMS, 

By Mrs. ESLING, 

Late Miss Wakeman, of Philadelphia. 


vi. 
TREASURED THOUGHTS FROM FA- 
VORITE AUTHORS. 


Affectionately Collected end carefully Arranged, by 
Miss Carotine May, of New York, author of 
“The American Female Poets.” 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 
jy20«f = =N. W. coroer of 4th and Chestnutsts , Phila. 
Maclise’s Surgical Anatomy. 


LEA anp BLANCHARD, Puitapetpuia, 
Publish this Day, 


Part IIL of Surgical Anatomy. 


| By JOSEPH MACLISE, Surgeon. 


To be completed in Four Parts, imperial! quarto, with about 
{ sixteen large colored plates each, forming one large 
| volume, with over sixty mingnificent coloured plates, 
many of them about the size of life. Price, for each 

| part, Two Dollars. 


Plates in Part Ill, 


Plates 30 and 31.—The Surgical Dissection of the Fifth, 
Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Layers of the Inguinal 
Region, and their connexion with those of the 
Thigh. 

' Plates 32, 33, and 34.—The Dissection of the Oblique or 

External and the Direct or {nternal ‘Inguinal 

| Hernia. 

Plates 35, 36, 37, and 38.—The Distinctive Diagnosis he- 
tween External and Internal Inguinal Hernia, the 
Taxis, the Seat of Stricture, and the Operation. 

Plates 39 and 40.—Demonstrations of the Nature of Con- 
genital and Infantile Inguinai Hernia, and of 
Hydrocele. 

| Plates 41 and 42.—Demonstrations of the Origin and Pro- 

} gress of Inguinal Hernia in general. 


| Plates 43 and 44.—The Dissection of Femoral Hernia, and 
the Seat of Stricture. 


Plates 45 and 46.—Demonst sof the Origin and Pro- 
gress of Femoral He Diagnosis, the Taxis, 
and the Operation. 


PART IV. is in preparation, and will be issued as suon 
as is compatible with the accuracy and finish of the 
illustrations. 


This is by far the ablest work on Surgical Anatomy 
that has come under our observation. We know of no 
other work that would justify a student in any degree, 
for neglect of actual dissection. A carefal study of these 
plates, and of the commentaries on them, would almost 
make an anatomist of a diligent student. And to one who 
has studied anatomy by dissection, this work is invalu- 
able, as a perpetual remembrancer, in matters of know- 
ledge that may slip fromthe memory. * * * * We 
appeal to our readers, whether any one can justifiably un- 
dertake the practice of medicine, who is not prepared to 
give all needful assistance in all matters demanding im- 
mediate relief. * * The Western Journal of 
Medicine and Surgery. jour 
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STRINGER & TOWNSEND'S 
Recent Publications. 


A New and correct edition of 


CIRCASSIA ; or, a Tour to the Caucasus. 
By George Leighton Ditson, Esq. With the Portrait 
of a Circassian Lady in the Armenian Costume, en- 
graved in the highest style of art. Neatly bound in 
cloth. Price $1 25. 


THE WAR OF WOMEN ; or, Rivalry in 
Love. By Alex. Dumas, Price 25 cts. 


STORIES FROM HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 
By Charles Dickens. No. 1 contains the Domestic 
Tale of “ Lizzy Leigh,” and the true story of “A 
Coal Fire.’ No. 2 contains * The Miner's Daughters,” 
and “ The Loaded Dice.” Price 124 cts. 


THE EMPIRE CITY; or, New York by 


Night and Day. By George Lippard. Volume 1. | 
Price 25 cts. 


THE THOUSAND AND ONE PHAN- 


toms. By Alexandre Dumas. Price 50 cts. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED IN AUGUST, 1850, 


CANTICA LAUDIS; 
Or, The American Book of Church Music; 


Being chiefly a selection of chaste and 
elegant Melodies from the most classic 
authors, ancient and modern, 

WITH HARMONY PARTS; 


Together with Chants, Anthems, and other Set Pieces, for 
Choirs and Singing Schools. 


To which is added, 
A TUNE BOOK FOR CONGREGATIONAL SINGING. 
By LOWELL MASON anp G. J. WEBB. 


Most of the music presented in this work will be posi- 
tively new. A large poriion of it consists of beautiful 
Tunes, Anthems, &c. never before published in this coun- 
try, by German composers of the highest celebrity, among 
whom may be named Handel, Beethoven, Mozart, Bach, 
Mendelssohn, Schubert, and Gliick. [t will truly be a 
book of Classic Music, and nothing is risked in promising 
that in freshness and tastefulness of melody, and in 
pleasing. scientific, yet often simple harmony, it will be 
not a little in advance of any collection of church music 


THE LIFE OF JENNY LIND: her Genius, | which has yet made its appearance. Though it will con- 


Struggles, and Triumphs. By C. G. Rosenberg. | 
Price 25 cts. 


WILFRED MONTRESSOR ; or, the Secret 


Order of Seven. 2 vols. Price $1. 


COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. By the 
Author of “The Jilt,” “The Marrying Man” &c. 
Price 25 cents. 


CON CREGAN, THE IRISH GIL BLAS. 
By Charles Lever, author of “ Charles O'Malley,” 
&c. Price 50 cents. 


OUR GUARDIAN. By the Author of 


“My Sister Minnie,” Georgiana Hammond,” &c.— 
Price 25 cents. 


STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 
jy13 222 Broadway. 


NEW WORKS 


TO APPEAR DURING THE MONTH OF 
JULY. 


~ 
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ECHOES OF THE UNIVERSE; or, The World of Mat- 
ter and the World of Spirit. By the Rev. Henry A. 
Christmas, M.A., Author of “ The Cradle of the Twin 
Giants.” 1 vol. cloth gilt. “4 Companion to the Ves- 
tiges of Creation.” 


Il. 
JULIA HOWARD: A Novel. 3 vols, of the London 
Edition complete in one vol. 25 cents. 


Ill. 
THE NAG'S HEAD; or, Two Months among the 
“Bankers.” A Story of American Life at the Sea- 
Shore. By Gregory Seaworthy. 1 vol. price 50 cts. 


IV. 
RUTH EMSLEY, The Betrothed Maiden A Tale of 
the Virginia Massacre. By 4Vm_ H. Carpenter, Esq., 
Author of * Claiborne the Rebel,” &c. Price 25 cents. 


tain a larger amount of really valuable new music than 
any previous work of the kind, it will also embrace a copi- 
ous selection from the best old tunes. 

The Elements of Vocal Music have been carefully pre- 
pared, and fully illustrated by numerous progressive exer- 
cises, with special reference to the wants of Singing 
Classes. 

The publishers are confident that this work will more 
fully meet the wants of Choirs, Singing Schools, &c. in 
the present advancing state of musical science, than any 
work which has yet been offered to the public. 


MASON & LAW, 216 Pear! street, 


New York. 
TAPPAN, WHITTEMORE & MASON, 
jy13 3t 114 Washington st., Bost 








Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. 


New and Complete Edition. 


TROUTMAN & HAYES, 
193 Market street, 


Are preparing for publication, to be issued immediately 
after the receipt of the volume of supplementary 
Poems now in the London press, 


A NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION OF 
WORDSWORTH'S 


POETICAL WORKS. 


In one volume 8vo. 
Puitape pata, June 27, 1850. 


jy13 3m 


Just Published. 
J.C. RIKER, 129 FULTON STREET, 


MY HARRINGTON ; or. A Sister’s Love. By the 
Anthor of “ Norman Leslie,”" “The Curate of Lin- 
wood,” ete 12mo. Cloth, price 75 cents. jy13 2 














v. 

WANDERINGS IN GREECE AND TURKEY. By 
Aubrey de Vere. 2 vols. complete in one, price $1 00, 
cloth gilt. 


VI. 
THE INITIALS. A Story of Modern Life. 3 vols. of 
the London Edition complete in one vol. (now ready.) 
A new Novel equal to “ Jane Eyre.” 


Vil. 
THE PHANTOM W ; or, the Philosophy of Ap- 
ritions, Ghosts, & Augustine Calmet. With 
ntroduction and Notes by the Rev. H. Christmas, M.A., 
author of “The Cradfe of the Twin Giants.” 2 vols. 
complete in one. 
Vill. 

DIES BOREALES (NORTHERN DAYS): Christopher 
under Canvass. By Prof. Wilson, Author of “ Noctes 
Ambrosiane,” “ Wilson's Miscellanies,” &c. 1 vol. 
cloth gilt, $1 25. 


1x. 

MISS LESLIE'S HOUSE-BOOK, containing the most 
complete Directions for Housekeeping, and « useful 
Guide to Newly Married Ladies ; being a Companion 
to “Miss Leslie's Ladies’ New Receipt-Book.” 11th 
edition, greatly enlarged and improved. 480 pages, cloth 
extra, gilt backs. 


A. HART (cate Carey anp Harr), 
jy6 tf Publisher, Philadelphia. 
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“Engravers Woot, 


The Subscriber respectfully informs the public 
that he still continues the business of 
| 


ENGRAVINGS Woorh 


at his old place 75 Nassau Street, New York, where, 
with his superior advantages, he is able to execute all 
orders in his line, however large, with the utmost dis- 
patch, and on reasonable terms. Having the largest 
establi<hment of the kind in America, he is enabled to 
pay particular attention to every branch of his business. 

All kinds of BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS carefally 
attended to. . 

The Subscriber also takes this opportunity of returning 
his grateful acknowledgments for the very liberal patron 
age he has received for the last fourteen years that he has 
been in the Engraving business, and hopes by close atten- 
tion, with the superior advantages that he now has, to 
merit a continuance of the same. 


J. W. ORR, 
a2f 75 Nassau Street, New York. 
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LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO. 


(Successors to Grigg, Elliot & Co.), 
PHILADELPHIA, 
HAVE IN PRESS: 
MATERIA MEDICA AND THERAPEU. 


tics, with ample illustrations of Practice in all the de- 

riments of Medical Sci and cop Notices of 

‘oxicology. The whole adapted to the wants of Medj- 
cal pupils and practitioners. By Thomas D Mitchel, 
A.M..M.D., Professor of the Theory and Practice 
of Medicine in the Philsdelphia College of Medicine, 
formerly Professor of Chemistry and Pharmacy in the 
Medical College of Ohio, Professor of Chemistry and 
Materia Medica in Lexington, Ky., &c., &e. 


A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES AND 
Physical Education of Children. By Jno. Eberie, 
M.D., &c. Fourth Edition. With Notes and very 
large Additions, by Thomas D. Mitchell, A.M..M_D., 
&c, &e. 


POWER AND PROGRESS OF THE UNITED 
States. By Guillaume Tell Poussin, Minister of the 
Republic of France for the United States. Trans. 
lated from the French, by Edmund L. Da Barry, M.D, 
Surgeon U.S. Navy. 


RECORDS OF A TOURIST. By Charles 


Lanman, Author of “ A Summer in the Wilderness,” 
Letters from the Alleghany Mountains, &c., &c. 


THE FAMILY DENTIST: Including the 
Surgical, Medical, and Mechanical Treatment of the 


Teeth. Ulustrated with Thirty-One Engravings. By 
Charlies A. Dubouchet, M.D. 





THE IRIS: 


A Souvenir for 1851, 


A Super royal 8vo. T!lustrated with original [luminations 
and Steel Engravings, executed in the best style of 
the Art. 


EDITED BY 
Proresson JOHN S HART, of Philadelphia. 
The Contributions will be from the first talent of the 
country, and entirely original, and the Publishers wil! 


spare no effort to make this the most attractive and valua- 
ble Gift Book of the season. jeli if 


G. & B. WESTERMANN BROS., 


290 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
German Booksellers, Publishers, & Importers, 


Have just received the following prominent Works, 
Recently Published : 

Bengelii (T. A.)\—Gnomon Novi Testamenti. Editio III. 
Ed. T. Steudes. Tom. I. Il. Tubing. 1850. Paper, 
$4 25. 

Stier (D. R.)—lIesaias, nicht Pseeudo-Tesais, Auslegung 
Seiuer Weissagung Kapitet 40—66. Nebst Einleitung 
wider die Pseudo-Kritik. 1, Leip., 1850. Paper, $1 3:. 

der Brief Tudé, des Bruders des Herrn. Berlin, 
Paper, 63 cents. 

Zeitschrift fir die historische Theologie Herausgeg. von 
D. C. W. Niedner, Jahrgang 1850. No. 1, 2. Price, 4 
numbers a year, $3 50 

Zeitschrift fiir die gesammte Jlutherisch ‘lheologie u. 
Kirche, Herausg. von D. D. Rudelbach u. Guericke. 
1850. No.1. Price, 4 numbers a year, $3 25. 

Bronn (Dr. H. G.)—Index Palwontologicus. 2 parts in 
3 numbers. Stuttg. 1849. Paper, $11 25. Part |, 
Nomenclator See (alphabetically arrang- 
ed). Part IL, Enumerator pale@ontologicus. 

Willkomm (M.)—Récherches sur l’Organographie et |a 
classification des Globulariées, avec 4 planches co- 
loriées, folio. Leips., 1850. Paper, $2. 

Gervinus (G. G.)—Shakspeare. Vol. 4, paper $2 (con- 
cluding the work. Price of 4 vols. paper, $8. 

Briefwechsel Zwischen Goethe u. Reinhard in den 
Jahres 1807—1832. Stuttg., 1859. $1 75. 

Autographers-Pracht album zur 200 jihrigen Gedichtniss 
fiir des Westphiilischen Triedensschlusses. (Contain- 
ing about 1006 fac similes, 24 Portraits, and Biographical 
Sketches.) 2 vols. folio. Leipg. Paper, $12. 


Last New Publications of Tauchnitz’s Collec- 
tion of British Authors. 
374 CENTS A VOLUME. 

MACAULAY’S CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ES 

SAYS. 3 vols. 
DICKENS'S COPPERFIELD. Vol. 1, 2. 
BLESSINGTON’S COUNTRY QUARTERS. 2 vols. 
BELL'S SHIRLEY. 1 vol. 
MARY BARTON. I vol. 
BULWER'’'S KING ARTHUR. 2 vols. 

a7" G. & B. W.’s Second Catalogue just issued, wil! be 
forwarded gratis on application. jy20 1s 
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NEW WORKS, 


IN PRESS, 


AND SPEEDILY TO BE PUBLISHED 


By GEORGE P. PUTNAM, New York. 





1. A NEW WORK. By the Author of “ Katootan.” (Just Ready.) 


It will be recollected that when Kaloolah was going through the press, having read 
it in manuscript, we predicted its great success. We felt that a work that had so fasci- 
pated us would necessarily charm the public. In relation to the second work of Dr. 
Mayo, we have no hesitation in predicting a still greater success. It is « book of the 
most brilliant qualities; it is original, vigorous, and exciting, and in its illastrations of 
the races, history, manners, and geography of now and in the days of the 
Salee rover, it is as instructive as it is entertaining. It has all the variety and fertility 
of Kaloolah, with more finish, more character, besides having the advantage of a capital 
plot. In character the book is peculiarly rich; there are three heroines, two Spxnish 
and one Moorish, all equal to Kaloolah, as delicate and fascinating specimens of female 
loveliness. and each one the type of distinct and separate classes of feminity.—Journal 
of Education. : . as 

A romance of the highest class, replete with plot, character, and incident, and occu- 
pying ground entirely new. A friend, in whose literary judgment we have the greatest 
confidence, and who has read the proof sheets. says:—*I[ don’t like to express my 
opinion of the work, lest you should deem ime ridiculously extravagant What would 
you think if I should say, that | have not read a book of more stirring interest! Itisa 
wuch higher effurt than *‘ Kaloolah.’ ’— Home Journal. 








IL RURAL HOURS. By a Lady. (In a few Days.) 


Miss Cooper, 2 daughter of the great Novelist, has been announced in Lond on as the 
author of “ Rural Hours,’ a volame to be published “by Bentley and by ~ 
Mr. Putnam. We think the work will be regarded as one of the most pleasing and 
elegant contributions which woman has in a long time made to English literature. It 
is in the form of a year's diary in the country, and it illustrates, almost on every page, 
a large and wise cultivation, and the finest capacities for the observation of nature. It 
will prove one of the most delightful souvenirs of the summer.—ZJaternational Mis- 
cellany. 


Il. EUROPE; PAST AND PRESENT: a Comprehensive Manual of 
European Geography and History. By Dr.'‘T.H.Uneewirrer. 1 vol. 12mo, 
about 700 pages. (Just Ready.) 


Derived from official and authentic Sources, and comprising not only an accurate 
Geographical and Statistical Description, but also a faithful and interesting History 
of all European States; together with a carefully arranged Index, by which the 
reader is enabled to find readily whatever he wishes to know about any Geographi- 
cal, Statistical, or Historical fact concerning Europe. 











IV. TRUTH AND POETRY FROM MY OWN LIFE.—The Auto- 
biography of Goethe. New Edition. 2 vols. 12mo. (Jast Ready ) 


This work is Translated and Edited by Parke Godwin, aided by Charles A. Dana, John 
8. Dwight, and J. H. Hopkins, Jr. 


In consequence of portions of this work having been incorporated into the London 
Edition of Gortue’s Avrosiocrarny, published in Bohn’s Standard Library, the sale 
of that work will, therefore, be prohibited in this country, it being an infringement of 
the copyright. 


V. SLEEP PSYCHOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED, WITH REFER- 


ence to Sensation and Memory. By Blanchard Fosgate, M.1)., of Auburn. 
l2mo. 75 cts. (Just Ready.) 


In this work the subjects of the several chapters have not been examined with a view 
to their perfect history or phenomena, but more especially to elucidate and illustrate 
the view taken of the portion of psychology under consideration. 





VI. MOSSES FROM AN OLD MANSE. | By Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
Author of the “ Searlet Letter,” &c. Revisededition in I vol. On fine paper, 
12mo. cloth, $1 25; gilt extra, $L 75. 


THE PICTURESQUE SOUVENIR; OR, LETTERS OF A 
Traveller in Europe and America, By William Callen Bryant, Esq. Illustrated 
by thirteen highly finished Eugravings on steel. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, extra gilt, and 
morocco super. 


VII. 





+ 


Vill. THE ORIOLE ; OR, RURAL HOURS. By a Lady. 


lished by a Series of beautifully colored illustrations. 1 vol. square 8vo. 


IX. THE ALHAMBRA. By Washington Irving. 
series of exquisite designs by Darley. 1 vol. square 8vo. 


X. IRVING’S CONQUEST OF GRANADA. Revised edition, forming 
the 14th volume of the Author's revised edition of his works. 


-_—— 


XI. THE ILLUSTRATED PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. New and beau- 
tful edition of Pilgrim’s Progress (in an elegant volume, uniform with Tilt’s 
Illustrated Milton, &c.) To be published simultaneously with the London 
Edition ; with « new original Lire or Bunyan, written expressly for this Edition. 
Ky the Rev. George B. Cheever, V.D. The whole containing trom 250 to 300 
illustrations, exquisitely engraved on wood, by the best engravers in London, 
from Original Designs by an Eminent Artist, and printed in the best style of the 
Art. One elegant volume. 


Embel- 





Illustrated by a 





XII. THE CONQUEST OF FLORIDA. By Theodore Irving, Profes- 


sor of History and Belles Lettres in the Free Academy. New and Revised Edi- 
tion, Corrected, with Notes, and Illustrations from various recent Sources. 


XIII. ELEMENTS OF TRIGONOMETRY, Plane and Spherical. 
Adapted to the present state of Analysis, to which is added, their application to 
the principles of Navigation, Surveying, Nautical Astronomy, and Geodesy. With 
Logarithmic, Trigonometrical, and Nautical Tables For the use of Colleges and 
Academies. A new Eiition, greatly Improved. By the Rev. C. W. Hackley, 
Professor of Mathematics in Columbia Coilege. 








XIV. ELEMENTS OF DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CAL- 


culus. By Prof. Church, of West Point Academy. New, revised Edition. 





XV. A NEW ENGLAND TALE. By Miss Sedgwick. 


XVI. SUCCESS IN LIFE: THE MECHANIC. A Biographical Ex- 
ample. By Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. [To be followed by “ The Artist.’"] 


_ *,* The aim of this Series is to develope the talent and energy of boys just merging 
into manhood, and to assist them in choosing their pursuits for life. 





XVII. THE WORLD'S PROGRESS: A DICTIONARY OF DATES; 
Or, a Record of Remarkable Occurrences, Political, Literary, and Scientific. in the 
Annals of all Nations. In two Divisions. 1. Contemporary Tables. IL. Alpha- 
we Records. By George P. Putnam. New edition, revised and enlarged, one 
vol. 8vo. 





XVII. MENTAL HYGIENE; Or, an Examination of the Intellect and 
Passions, with the design of illustrsting their Influence on Health, and the Duration 
of Life. By William Sweetser. M.D, Author of * A Treatise on Consumption ;” 
late Professor of Theory and Practice of Physic, and Fellow of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. New Edition, revised and re-written. 





XIX. THE WATER WITCH. 


By J. Fenimore Cooper. 
vised Edition. 4 vol. 12mo, 


A new re- 


XX. THE WAYS OF THE HOUR. By J. Fenimore Cooper. The 
Third Edition: uniform with the Author's revised edition of his popular Sea 
Tales and Stories. 


More interesting than even Mr. Cooper's novels usually ure, the plot better sustained, 
and the sarexsm very healthy and sound.— London Examiner. 


The interest is well kept up; and as the characters are well drawn, and with astute 
powers of discrimination, the reader's attention is never suffered to flag.—Literary Gaz. 





BERANGER 


BERANGER—TWO HUNDRED OF HIS LYRICAL 


ILLUSTRATED. 


POEMS. Transtatep sy WILLIAM YOUNG, Esa. 


Illustrated by 20 Superb Engravings on Steel, executed in Paris. 


One Volume royal 8vo. cloth, extra gilt, $4; morocco elegant, $6. 





WASHINGTON IRVING’S COMPLETE 


WORKS. 


A NEW EDITION FOR DISTRICT SCHOOLS AND LIBRARIES. 
In 14 volumes, square duodecimo, strongly bound in sheep extra, marbled edges. Price $21. 
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REGULAR 


NEW YORK FALL 


TRADE SALE. 


eV—e—e——er 


Cammittee of the Grade. 


CHARLES 8. FRANCIS, 


FLETCHER HARPER, | 
H. Z. PRATT, 


ROE LOCKWOOD, 
ISAAC H. CADY, 
J. K. HERRICK. 





MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 9th, 


1850. 


The undersigned announce the next TRADE SALE of 


Books, Paper, Stationery, Stereotype Plates, &e, &e., &e., 


TO COMMENCE ON 
Monday, the Ninth of September next. 


It will be conducted under the same regulations as the last one, and sold on the following 


TERMS. 


On all purchases from the whole Catalogue amounting to 


$750 and upwards, four and siz months’ credit; on pur- 


chases from the whole Catalogue less than $750, and more than $100, four months’ credit; and all purchases less 


than $100, cash. 


A discount of one per cent. will be allowed on all purchases exceeding $1000. 

Approved endorsed notes, to be dated on the first day of sale, payable in this city, satisfactory to the sellers, will 
be required, and bills mast be settled before the delivery of the goods, and within fifteen days after the sale; and all 
bills not settled within twenty days to be subject to an addition of one per cent. ; and interest, insurance, and storage 
to be charged until settled for; and all goods not settled for within thirty days to be re-sold on account of the pur- 
chaser, or returned to the contributors. Goods to be delivered to purchasers within thirty days from last day of sale. 


of sal 


Any imperfections required by purchasers are to be applied for to the contributors, within four months of the day 
e. 


Contributors are requested to furnish she particulars for the Catalogue immediately, as it will be put to press 


at an early day. 


Oy” Cash Advances will be made as usual on receipt of goods when desired. 


BANGS, PLATT & Co, 


pas L, price 25 cents (tobe completed in about Forty-two Parts), each Part to contain two Engravings on 


Steel, THE NEW YORK COPYRIGHT EDITION, 


The Complete Works of Shakspeare, 


Revised from the original Editions, with Historical Introductions, and Notes, Explanatory and Critical; a Life of the 
Poet, and an Introductory Essay on his Phraseology and Metre. By James Oxcnarv Hattiwe t, Esq., F.R.S., 
F.8.A., Member of the Council of the Shakspearian Society, author of the Life of Shakspeare, ete. 

With Illustrations represeiting the Principat Scenes in each Play, designed expressly for this Work, by Henry 
Warren, President of the New Water Color Society of London; Edward Corbould, etc., and Engraved on Steel by 


Rogers, Heath, Finden, Allen, Walker, etc. 


*,* This is the only Edition of Shakspeare’s Works I!lustrated with Original Designs on Steel. 
Published by TALLIS, WILLOUGHBY & CO., 46 Vesey st., New York, and all Booksellers. 


QF” Be sure to ask for the New York Copyright Edition. 


jy20 2 





Just Published. 


Prof. Davies’ Logie and Utility of | ~ 
| JOHN BARTLETT, 


Mathematies. 
WITH THE BEST METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 
Explained and Illustrated. 
Price $1 25. 


In Press. 


CAMBRIDGE, 


HAS IN PRESS AND WILL SHORTLY PUBLISH: 


This Work will be valued by every good Teacher and | GHOST AND GHOST SEERS ; 


Student in Mathematics. 


A. S. BARNES & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 

No. 51 John Street, New York. 
In Press. 


A COLLEGE SYSTEM 


OF 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


In 3vols.8vo By W.H.C. Bartlett. Prof. of Nat. Philos. 
s the Military Academy of the United States at West 
oint. 


jy 20tf Vol. I. will be ready in August. 





ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 
PRINTER, 
112 FULTON STREET, N.Y. 


Or, The Night Side of Nature. 


By MRS. CROWE, 
Authoress of Susan Hopley, &c., &c. 


WITH NOTES AND APPENDIX. — jy20 3t 











sls ~ Subscriber would inform Authors, Publishers, and 
Printers, that he still continues to carry on the busi- 
| nessof ENGRAVING ON WOOD, in all its branches. 
| His facilities are such that he is enabled to execute all 
| orders promptly, and in every style of the Art, upon the 
| Most reasonable terms; while the experience of many 
| years enables hii to feel perfect confidence in his efforts 
| to give satisfaction to all who may favor him with their 
pentranege. N. ORR, No. 151 Fulton street, 
jy203m New York. 


Littell’s Living Age.—No. 323, 123 Cts, 


CONTENTS. 


1. The Levantines, United Service Magazine and Spec 
tator 
Angelina’s Fainted, Ladies’ Companion. 
Philosophy of the Italian Opera Chambers’s Journal. 
A Month at Constantinople, Blackwood's Magazine. 
In Memoriam, Examiner. 
Borax Lagoons of Tuscany. Chambers’s Jour. 
Notes from Nineveh, &c., New York Literary World. 
A Scene in Hawaii, Boston Traveller. 
Shipwreck of the Star, Spectator. 
10. Note Book of a Naturalist, Fraser's Magazine. 
il. Who's to be King of France ? Examiner. 
With Poetry, Short Articles, and Notices of New 
Books. 
Published weekly at Six Dollars a year by E. LITTELL 
& Co., Boston, and sold by DEWITT & DAVENPORT, 


Tribune Buildings, New York. 


ODM orm 399 


> A New Volume has just commenced. jy 20 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, | 


2 Barclay Street, Astor House, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER. 


German, French, & Scandinavian 
Books. 


AGENCY OF THE PRINCIPAL GERMAN 
PUBLISHERS. 


Libraries and the Trade supplied to Order, 


SPECIAL ORDERS SENT BY EVERY STEAMER. 








List of Recent Importations. 


Jahrbiicher der biblischen Wissenschaft von HEINRICH 
EWALD. Zweites, Jabrbuch, 1849, $1 18. 

KRUMMACHER, Fr. Ad. Parabeln. 8te. Auflage mit 
dem Bildnisse des Verfassers, $1 75. 

v. SCHUBERT,G.H. Altes und neues aus dem Gebiete 
derinnern Seelenkunde 3te. Auflage, $1 75. 

HARLESS, G. C. A. Die Sonntagsweihe. Predigten. 
1—3 Vol. sewed, $2 62. 

THENIUS, P. Die Biicher der Konige. Erkliart. Nebst. 
einem Anhage: das vorexilische Jerusalem und dessen 
Tempel, mit drei lithograph. Tafeln, $2 50. 

ZIMMERMANN, C._ Karte von Syrien und Palaestina 
Erste Halfte. Pualiéstina und die Sinai-Halbinsel. 15 
Bliitter, $5, 

MAURER. Commentarius grammaticus historicus criti- 
cus. Vetus Testamentum, Vol. 1V., $2 50. 

This fourth volume (concluding the work) is ready 
for delivery in bindings to match the sets of Vols. I.—II! 
furnished by me. Applications specifying the style ot 
binding (color of back and cover, edge, and whether 
with Roman or Arabic figureson the back), will be at- 
tended to immediately. 

HEYSE. Handworterbuch der deutschen Sprache mit 
Hinsicht auf Rechischreibung, Abstamimung and Bil- 
dung, Biegung und Fiigung der Worter, su wie auf deren 
Sinnverwandtschaft. 3 Bande, $8. 

HEUSER, P. Das Volksschulwesen oder belehrende 
Unterhaltungen iiber Erziehung und Unterricht fir 
Eltern, Lehrer und Schulfreunde. Sewed, $1.5 

DIE GEGENWART. Eine encykopidische Darstellung 
der neuesten Zeitgeschichte fiir alle Sténde. 1—4 vol. 


STIFTER, Adaltbert Novellen. 5. 6th vol. a $2. 
WACKERNAGEL,, Philipp. Trésteinsamkeit in Liedera 

Gesammelt, 81. 

{Py Complete Catalogues of the valuable Collection 
of Books now on hand, will be sent gratuitously to » ppli- 
cants Also Catalogues of the TugoLogican and Puivo- 
LoeicaL publications of Germany in 1849. jeazo ur 


NEW YORK: 
PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 
By E. PORTER BELDEN, M.A. 


Comprising a History of the City, an account of its present 
Condition, and an Estimate ot its future Increase. ‘The 
materials for this work were derived from official 
sources, especially from the records and documents of 
the city, which were piaced by public act of the Con- 
mon Council at the disposal of the author. 

Tue Trairp Epirion Revised and brought up to the pre 
sent time, has been issued in five styles, at the following 
reduced prices :— 

In paper, with Map, 2 Steel Plates, Wood Cats, &&c., 25 cls. 

In muslin, - os «8 4 oe oy “ “ 38 cts. 

With 19 Steel Plates, Map, &c. 75 cls. 
“ “ it “ “ “ gilt back and edges, $l. 
“ o ot “ “ “o gilt back, edges and sides, 





$1 25. 

The publishers have made arrangements by which they 
have bound and will continue to bind with each edition of 
the above, the AMERICAN ADVERTISER, a reference 
work for purchasers, containing the cards of MercuanTs 
and Manuracturers in every line of business. 


PRALL, LEWIS & CO., Publishers, 76 Nassau st. 





For sale by Booksellers throughout the U. 8. and Canadas 
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PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO.., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 110 Washington Street, Boston. 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK. 
PRIZE TRAGEDY. No. XVIII. 
MOHAMMED; THE ARABIAN PROPHET. Boston Illustrated Edition 


A TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTS. 


By GEORGE H. MILES. Price 75 ets. SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 














The above is the successful Tragedy for which Mr. FORREST paid the prize of One KING RICHARD THE SECOND. 
VOLUME VI.—MILMAN’S GIBBON’S ROME. With a Splendid Steel qa, tes of the Queen to Richard. 
Boston Library Cheap Edition. Carlyle’s Latter Day Pamphlets. 
ree concluding volume, and contains a complete Index arranged expressly for PA RLI AMENT S, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
REPRESENTATIVE MEN. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. Complete Valuable Agricultural Work. 


tnene veteme, Ime, Frise @I. EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY FOR 
PHILO: AN EVANGELIAD. By the Author of « Margaret.” A Farmers and Agriculturists. From personal observations, by Henry Colman, late 
Tale of the Real and Ideal. 12mo. Price &8 cts. Commissioner of Agriculture in psmereeny r auclnee 
LIFE AND RELIGION OF MOHAMMED. Translated from the -O¥MAN'S LETTERS ON EUROPEAN LIFE AND MANNERS. 


. ig ag A Mi : y 2 vols. 12mo. A new Edition. Price reduced to $1 50. 
tetany vy A Rev. J. L. Merrick, eleven years a Missionary among the Persians, The above popular Work has, within the short time of its first publication, reached a 
— ’ sale of 5000 copies, and the demand for the same is still undiminished. 
NOBLE DEEDS OF WOMAN ; or, Examples of Female Courage and BENNETT’S AMERICAN POULTRY BOOK. 
Virtue. By Elizabeth Starting. i2mo. cloth gilt, $1. 12mo. cloth. Cheap Edition. 


HISTORICAL WORKS: 


HUME’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, | LAMARTINE’S 


Boston Library Edition, 6 vols. 12mo. 
THE REVOLUTION 
MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, "!STORY OF OF 1848, 


Boston Library Edition, volumes 1 and 2, uniform with Hume's History. Being a con- 


tinuation of the great work of Mr. Hume, and, when completed, will be recognised as With a Jortrait of the Author. 


standard authority in ali future historical reference relating to the History of England. 
This is a fine Library Edition, complete in one volume, bound uniform with Hume’s and 
M | L M A N . Ss G l B B Oo N . Ss RO M E. Macaulay’s History, 12mo. Price 75 cents, 
The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, by Edward Gibbon, Esq, The above series of Historical Works are known as the “ Boston Library Editions,” 
with notes by the Rey H. H. Milman, to which is prefixed a complete Index to the and for the style of binding and quality of paper and printing combined, they are the 


whole work—complete in 6 volumes, and published in uniform style with Hume and most desirable and cheapest books published in this country, and no person’s library is 
Macaulay's History. complete without them. 


With 75 Engravings, 








LIBRARY EDITION OF STANDARD POETICAL WORKS, 


BOUND IN UNIFORM STYLE OF MUSLIN, GILT. 








: Ww . ol. 12mo. with Portrait. Scott's Poetical works, 1 vol. 12mo. with Portrait. | Campbell's Poetical Works, 1 vol. 12mo.. with Portrait. 
Conners Pectens Welt, te or do. Hemans’ Poetical Works, do. do. do. Croly’s Beauties of British Poets, 1 vol. 6 Wlestrations. 
Pope's Poetical Works, do. do. do. Milton and Young's Works, do. do. do. Howiu. Cook, and Landor 8 Poetical Works, ] vol. 12mo. 
Byron's Poetical Works, do. * do. do. Wordsworth’s Poetica! Works, do. do. do. Poems of Ossian, 1 vol. 12mo. 10 ilustrations. 

Moore's Poetical Works, do. do. do. Kirk White’s Poetical Works Thomson and Pollok, | vol. ime. Portrait. fa 
Burns’ Poetical Works, co. do. do. and Remains, do. do. do. Life, Gems, and Beauties of Shakspeare, 1 vol. 12mo. 








The above Poetical Works are uniform in size and binding, and are sold separately or together. Their size and style considered, they are the cheap- 
est Library Editions of the same authors before the American public. Price $1 each. 


- 





IN PRESS. IN PRESS. 


MARGARET PERCIVAL IN AMERICA: CYCLOPEDIA 
A Religious Tale. 12mo. 


THE REBELS: Useful and Entertaining Knowledge. 





Or, Boston before the Revolution. One Volume Royal Octavo. 
By the Author of “ Hobomok.” EMBELLISHED WITH FOUR HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS. 
1 vol. 12mo. 


P. S. & Co. have recently Imported, and have now on hand, a large Stock of the various kinds of OXFORD BIBLES, in the various styles of 
Bindings—Plain, Illuminated, and Clasped. Orders for the same, supplied at the lowest rates for Cash. jeli tf 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


I. 


On TUESDAY, 


JULY 16th, 


No. IV. of the PICTORIAL FIELD BOOK OF THE REVOLUTION ; 


Or, Illustrations by Pen and Pencil, of the History, 
Indepen 


Biography, Scenery, and Traditions of the War for 


dence. 


By BENSON J. LOSSING, ESQ. 


WITH 600 ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD, BY LOSSING & BARRIT, 
To be completed in about 20 Numbers, 8vo. 


CHIEFLY FROM ORIGINAL SKETCHES BY THE AUTHOR. 


Paper, 25 cts. each.—Four Numbers are now ready. 


“ Tt is one of the most attractive works in the department of bistory that has ever fallen under our notice.”"— Biblical Repository. 


“The historical portions of the narrative, which are written in a clesr and lively style, and interspersed with descriptions of scenery, personal adventure, amusing incidents 


and piquant sketches of character, give a perpetual interest to the work, like that of the 


journal of a popular tourist. Whoever would refresh his knowledge of the scenes and 


characters of the Revolution, should not fail to watch for the appearance of these delightful numbers.”"—New York Tribune. 


Il. 


On FRIDAY, 


ELEMENTARY SKETCHES 


Jury 197ru, 


OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


By tHE LATE SYDNEY SMITH, M.A. 


In 1 volume 12mo., price $1. 


ee ee ee ee een aaa 


RECENTLY 


LATTER DAY PAMPHLETS. 
Epireno sy THOMAS CARLYLE. 


No. VII. HUDSON’S STATUE. 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
Edited by his Son, the Rev. CHAS. CUTHBERT SOUTHEY, M.A. 
Part IV. Price cents, 


“ In Southey’s Life and Letters, the lovers of pleasant English prose may make sure 
of having as agreeable a specimen of unconscious autobiography in the form of letters 
as any in our language.” — Edinburgh Review. 





MceCLINTOCK’S 
SECOND BOOK IN GREEK. 


Containing Syntax, with Reading Lessons in Prose, Prosody, and the 
Dialects, with Reading Lessons in Verse, forming a sufficient Greek 
Reader. With a Vocabulary. Price 75 cts. 


“tf the rest of the series is equal to the ‘ First Book in Greek,’ they form the 


PUBLISHED. 


RAILWAY ECONOMY ; 


A Treatise on the new Art of Transport, its Management, Prospects 
and Relations, Commercial, Financial, and Social; with an Expo- 
sition of the Practical Results of the Railways in Operation in the 
United Kingdom, on the Continent, and in America. 


By DIONYSIUS LARDNER, D.C.L., &e. 
12mo. paper, 75 cts.; muslin, $l, 


“No work has as yet appeared which has so thoroughly and comprehensively in- 
vestigated the elements of the railway system.’’"—Railway Times. 

“ Each chapter presents details of the highest value, and of the most readable nature. 
We feel assured ihat it must be very generally read by all who are interested in the 
astounding improvements that are so rapidly taking place in the ‘ new art of trans- 
port.’ “'— Morning Advertiser. 


DR. JOHNSON; 


HIS RELIGIOUS LIFE AND HIS DEATH. 
By the Author of “ Dr. Hookwell.” 
12mo. muslin, price $!. 





best introduction to the classical tongues with which we are acquainted.”"—Prof. 
Hart, Principal of the Central High School, Philadelphia. 

“ The author has been very happy in the distribution and enmngenent of the sub- | 
jects, so as to introduce the beginner gradually to the difficulties, and yet carry him | 


“From this book the world may read a most effective lesson. The author has done 
good service to those who think and feel.”— Britannia. 


“ A work which is replete with interest, and which, if we mistake not, will speedily 


forward rapidly to an acquaintance with the essential forms and principles of Greek | } | Sequire a measure of popularity which ought to satisfy both author and publisher.”"— 


grammar. There are also a perspicuity, definiteness, and conciseness in the language 
with which I am exceeding!y pleased."— Prof. W. S. Tyler, Amherst College, Mass. 


SHOULDER KNOT; 
Or, Sketches of the Three-fold Life of Man. 
By Rev. B. F. TEFFT. 
12mo. paper, 60 cents; muslin, 75 cents. 


| 

| 

“ The Shoulder Knot is a magnificent tissue of historic truth refalgent with the hues 
of a fruitful fancy, pointed with good morals.”—Family Favorite. | 


“ A production of rare merit and interest. There is a bewitching mystery about it.” 


Observer. 
“ Full of impressive matter and of solemn meaning. The author has well done his 
work in this admirable volume, and with an evident love for his subject ; and we know 
| of no better companion for Boswell’s enchanting ‘ Life’ than this, so full of well related 
| anecdotes as it is. We most heartily wish it a wide circulation.”"— Weekly Dispatch. 


LETTICE ARNOLD. A TALE. 
By Mrs. MARSH, 


Author of “ Two Old Men’s Tales,” “ Emilia Wyndham,” &c.. 
Price 10 cents. 
“ A beautiful story—healthy in sentiment—and of great interest.” 
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